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Hies on the hills which embrace 
that pretty inland watering-place, 


Little Sittingbourne, stands Pen-- 


tagon-terrace. Among stories 
which record the tragic follies of 
mankind with the special aim of 


showing that Folly is often as. 


wise as Wisdom—and wiser—this 
structure ought not to be forgot- 
ten. Its origin may be briefly 
told. To Little Sittingbourne 
there came, several years ago, one 
Bartholomew Fivesides, a retired 
grocer, who was suffering from a 
severe attack of rheumatic gout. 
At Little Sittingbourne the gout 
vanished. Bartholomew Five- 
sides, like a grateful pilgrim at a 
holy well, resolved to leave some 
monument of the wonder wrought 
upon him in the place ; and while 
he revolved this pious design he 
heard ofa plot of building-ground 
half-way up the sunny hillside. 
Why not build a mansion, and 
let that commemorate his cure? 
Why not live and die at Little 
Sittingbourne, goutless, and in 
peace? ‘I will do it! vowed 
Bartholomew Fivesides, and so 
he did. He bought the ground. 
He sketched a plan of his grand 
abode. 

Alas for man, who can propose, 
but no more! Just at that time 
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Fivesides lost twenty thousand 
pounds of his hard earnings by 
one unlucky investment. To lose 
twenty thousand pounds was not 
ruin to the moneyed man ; but it 
made the mansion impossible, 
And yet the ground was bought, 
the foundations were partly laid, 
timber and other ponderous ma- 
terials had been dragged at great 
cost up-hill. Fivesides considered. 
His great idea had been shattered ; 
but out of the ruins he would 
erect another. He would build a 
terrace, live in one of the houses 
himself, and let the others. Ac- 
cordingly he built five houses in 
a row of most unparalleled shape ; 
and, settling in the centre him- 
self, he stuck bills in the other 
four. On that very day he asked 
a friend to survey his work. The 
friend was an ex-schoolmaster, and 
wore spectacles and spoke in a 
falsetto voice which might have 
been scored above the leger-line. 

‘Remarkable ’ exclaimed the 
friend, contemplating the archi- 
tecture through his spectacles. 
‘ Most remarkable! A pentagon ! 
A positive pentagon !—almost, 
that is to say.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ said 
Fivesidesindignantly. He thought 
the schoolmaster had meant or 
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said penitentiary. ‘A very un- 
called-for comparison, Brown- 
john !’ 

*Uncalled for!’ screamed Brown- 
john, raising his falsetto voice 
suddenly like a violin, when a 
dexterous performer playing on 
the treble string runs his finger 
very high up all at once. ‘By 
no means uncalled for! Most 
appropriate ; the word “ pentagon” 
is generally believed to be of Greek 
origin, dear sir. I will not pause 
to mention the unimportant words 
of which itis primarily composed. 
You have erected a pentagon, my 
friend. Without being aware of 
it you have made a mathematical 
figure in brick. You are like that 
interesting young person in hum- 
ble life who spoke Hebrew in her 
sleep, although she had been edu- 
cated at a village school, and did 
not know the concords of her na- 
tive tongue, but would say was 
you without any sense of incon- 
gruity ; but when she had taken 
a stimulating supper—such as 
Welsh rabbit—she was observed 
by the committee instituted to 
investigate the case to speak 
Hebrew of remarkable purity and 
idiom. In a similar manner, my 
friend, you, whose pursuits in life 
have never led you to study ma- 
thematics, have yet unconsciously 
given your terrace a perfect ma- 
thematical form. By the light of 
Nature, dear sir, you have erected 
a pentagon !’ 

‘Thankee,’ Fivesides said. 
‘That's all right enough. I did 
not see your meaning at first.’ 

‘Still more remarkable,’ con- 
tinued the schoolmaster, flying 
up into his squeak again as a new 
thought flashed upon him, ‘ you 
have made a pun on your own 
name. <A pentagon is a five-sided 
figure. Your name is Bartholo- 
mew Fivesides, Write it on your 
card — Bartholomew Frivesides, 
Esq., Pentagon-terrace, and peo- 


ple will say “ Here is humour for 
you!” None but a man of true 
wit could thus provoke a smile 
with his very visiting-card. Pen- 
tagon! Fivesides! A classical 
witticism! Part mine, part 
yours ; but wholly lively and un- 
objectionable. Is it not almost 
time for luncheon, dear sir ? 

Mr. Brownjohn’s notions of a 
pentagon were such as might be 
expected from the master of a 
commercial school ; the fact being 
simply that the five house-fronts 
which formed the terrace were 
slightly out of line. The school- 
master knew that a pentagon was 
a five-sided figure, and the grocer 
knew nothing about it at all ; and 
so it came about that what was 
intended to have been Fiveside 
Hall appears in this history as 
Pentagon-terrace. Here the gro- 
cer settled himself down with his 
wife, two unlet houses on each 
side, and himself in the centre 
like a spider waiting for flies. 
Vanity of human wishes! That 
air of Little Sittingbourne, which 
had proved so beneficial to the 
gout, exacted a tremendous fee 
for the cure. An east wind, a 
driving sleet, an exposed walk 
up-hill, with the icy air pointed 
like a dart at his unprotected 
chest, bronchitis—such is the 
story. Bartholomew Fivesides 
goes off our little stage. Go home, 
Fivesides. Your part is played ; 
you will not be wanted again. 
The call-boy of human life will 
disturb you no more. Your 
widow is to be the making of this 
piece. 

Let me here express a hope 
that no reader will accuse me of 
barren fancy because now, for the 
third time, the same farce has ex- 
tended itself over the conjoint 
domain of wife and widow. Mrs. 
Mainwaring Trumpet was wife and 
widow between the rise and fall 
of our curtain. Mrs. Monteagle 
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Villiers was the same. Now Mrs. 
Bartholomew Fivesides assumes 
the pathetic drapery. Say not, 
reader, ‘ This author is run dry, 
and had better know it.’ Rather 
think of your boyish days, when 
you applauded the travelling con- 
jurer, who, from one and the same 
black hat, would draw forth a 
pudding, then a bouquet fragrant 
of the hothouse, then the feathers 
of a whole flight of geese. Bear 
with the author while once more he 
weaves these widowy cap-strings 
into a momentary fantastic com- 
bination ; and, instead of blaming 
the stinted apparatus, praise the 
ready-handed skill. 

Widow Fivesides was one of 
those ladies of fifty-five or sixty 
who are remarkable for profile. 
Her nose was prominent, her 
teeth were prominent, her cheek- 


bones were prominent, and her | 


hair was arranged in two great 
prominent gray locks on either 
side of two prominent temples. 
There was something of profile in 
her very walk—a boldness, a 
stepping beyond the line. Her 
voice was an unexpected kind of 
voice, and half made you jump, 
as if striking the keys of a piano 
the instrument were to answer 
with the groan of a trombone. 
Mrs. Fivesides had a profile to 
her very mind, She was afraid 
of no man, she! And having 
once entrenched herself in Low 
Church opinions as in a citadel, 
she was wont to sally out in all 
kinds of attacks upon her neigh- 
bours’ opinions, giving no quarter, 
and dashing their most cherished 
notions about like crockery. It 
was a toss-up at first which side 
she took: whether to extend the 
slave trade or overthrow it; 
whether to force the Chinese at 
bayonet-point to swallow opium 
or to abolish the traffic entirely ; 
but when once she had made her 
mind up she was an invaluable 


ally and a terrible antagonist. 
She argued with as much energy 
as ifshe had been chopping wood, 
and her axioms both as to matter 
and delivery cut her enemies to 
the bone. To see Mrs. Fivesides 
in perfection you had to watch 
her on a wet and windy winter 
day : how she held her umbrella ; 
how she kept her petticoats out 
of the mud; what feet below 
strode fearlessly forward — not 
little mouse-sized feet, pattering 
along in feminine sort, but good 
well-soled boots, such as military 
contractors supply—how she kept 
the straight line in spite of pud- 
dles and gusts, doing her four and 
a half miles an hour easily. You 
felt as you watched her that there 
was still some energy, rectitude, 
and reforming power left for the 
invigoration of the world. ‘ Quick 
march’ was in her gait, ‘ vigour 
and rigour’ was in her eye; and 
had she but carried a hatchet on 
her shoulder, the classical spec- 
tator might have fancied—in spite 
of her petticoats and umbrella— 
that she was pioneer to an army 
of amazons, and that the main 
force would turn the corner in 
two minutes. 

Pentagon - terrace No. 5 let 
first. It was taken by Miss 
Lark, who always informed you 
that she was one of the Glouces+ 
tershire Larks, not the Somerset 
Larks, which she contrived to add 
in a tone that threw the whole of 
the latter county under a cloud. 
Miss Lark was well-bred and 
refined ; for the Larks had been 
admirals and judges and bishops 
since ever those orders of being 
began. She had an old maid’s 
aloofness punctuated by an aris- 
tocrat’s etiquette. Tall and thin 
was Miss Lark, and she spoke 
slow and low and with remark- 
able articulateness and precision. 
She lived in strict seclusion, went 
to church regularly, lunched at 
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one off a Huntley & Palmer's 
biscuit, but still she treated the 
affair as a meal, and would have 
the table laid from end to end 
with glass and plate. Then she 
took a little walk or a quiet drive. 
Then she came home and dined 
off a smelt and other delicacies 
in regular Liliputian succession. 
After this she would mostly sit by 
herself all the evening, looking 
into the sinking fire or out at the 
fading skies, dreaming perhaps of 
long-ago days, when her thin fingers 
were plump and her dry ringlets 
glossy, and some one was at hand 
who loved to whisper that such 
they were. Then the moisture 
would pass from her eyes, and she 
would look severe and grand, for 
now her thoughts were turning 
to the glories of the Gloucester- 
shire Larks. 

Next was let the house adjoin- 
ing. The number of the tenant 
was singular, the gender mascu- 
line, his case that of a widower. 
Pobgee was his name, and he had 
‘the regular look of the British 
citizen who thinks ever ‘ England 
is my nation.’ In fact, he was 
one of a class of men who are as 
common as street lamp-posts : 
short and stout, rich and vulgar, 
red-faced, fiery- tempered, and 
good-natured. The Pobgees could 
never be ascertained to have been 
“of any county in particular; and, 
indeed, beyond a conclusion de- 
rived from the premises that all 
men have fathers, and that he 
was a man, nothing concerning his 
pedigree was ascertainable. He 
liked to be on good terms with 
his neighbours, and, like most 
Britons, affected the aristocracy. 
Accordingly, when he heard that 
his next-door neighbour was a 
lady, he resolved to compliment 
her. When he heard she was a 
lady of good family, he resolved 
to be vivaciously insinuating in 
this address to her; and having, 


through some mistake, been led 
to believe that she was a married 
lady, he decided to accost her in 
that playful and easy style which 
notoriously is agreeable to married 
ladies who know the ways of 
oe society. He was a great 

orist, and Miss Lark loved flowers 
above all things; so when, one 
morning shortly after his arrival, 
he, peeping over his garden-wall, 
saw her walking quietly among 
her blooming beds, he resolved to 
give her a taste of his insinuating 
vivacity, which he had no doubt 
would lay the basis of a friend- 
ship for life. 

* How d’ye do, ma’am? he said, 
popping his head across close 
above where she was bending 
tenderly over a geranium—‘ how 
d’ye do, ma’am, this fine warm 
morning ? 

Miss Lark started and looked 
up, amazed at the presumption of 
the stranger who dared address 
her over a wall. 

‘ How d’ye do, ma’am? he re- 
peated, with just the face of a 
rising sun on the signboard of 
an inn. ‘I mean, how d’ye do, 
Mrs. I forget your name? 
And how’s your little fam'lee ? 

Miss Lark surveyed him with 
intense acidity. 

‘Iam not Mrs. Anybody,’ she 
said. ‘My name is Lark—Miss 
Lark.’ 

‘Beg your pardon, I’m sure,’ 
Mr. Pobgee replied, more like the 
sign of an inn than ever. 

‘ And as to family,’ continued 
Miss Lark, pronouncing the word 
in three syllables, like Romilly, 
and with great emphasis—‘ family, 
little or big, I have none, for the 
reason already mentioned.’ 

‘Beg your pardon, J’m sure,’ 
he said again, quite satisfied with 
himself, and thinking he was 
getting on famously. ‘All I can 
say is, if you're unmarried it’s a 
very good thing for somebody.’ 
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‘Man !’ ejaculated Miss Lark 
indignantly. 

‘Somebody coming, I mean,’ 
he said, shaking his red face to 
and fro facetiously, as if the sign- 
board of the Rising Sun were wav- 
ing in the wind. ‘ Luck’s left 
for somebody, ma’am—zmiss,’ 

Miss Lark gazed at him quite 
petrified by his freedom. He 
took her stare for pleasure, and 
resolved she should have a little 
more insinuating vivacity on the 
spot to clinch matters. 

‘I call Lark a pretty name,’ he 
said; ‘I call it a very pretty 
name, There was a time when I 
liked a lark as much as anybody, 
and’—he grew immensely insinu- 
ating—‘I daresay you have had 
little larks in your day.’ 

* Had little larks !’ screamed the 
Indy, appalled. Then she stopped 
for a moment. 


‘I never eat larks,’ she said, 


with inexpressible scorn, ‘ lest 
vulgar people should take the op- 
portunity of making jokes upon 
my name.’ 

‘Never mind if they do, miss,’ 
said Mr. Pobgee, in a most reas- 
suring voice; ‘it pleases them 
and doesn’t hurt you, and so—’ 

‘I wish you a good-morning,’ 
Miss Lark said, uttering each 
word as if she were competing 
for a prize in articulation. She 
walked intoher house quitespeech- 
less with indignation. 

‘I’m afraid my manner must 
have been a little stiff and put 
her on her hoity-toitys,’ solilo- 
quised Mr, Pobgee, as she dis- 
appeared. ‘Next time Ill be 
free and easy with her, and talk 
as if 1 knew her well.’ 

To No. 1 came a widow, who 
was in some respects a paral- 
lel to Mrs. Fivesides herself. 
This lady, whose name was Good- 
heart, had a comely figure, a face 

and smooth, and a set of 
white fine teeth. As is usual with 


ladies endowed with this latter 
charm, she had a good-natured 
smile. Mrs. Goodheart was re- 
ported to have heart-disease, and 
might, it was confidently said, 
‘go off at any moment; but as 
she had not so far availed herself 
of this possibility, and was indeed 
the picture of robust health, some 
malicious people would say that 
the heart-disease was nothing but 
a cover for a sedentary life. 

Mrs. Goodheart had two pas- 
sions: she collected old china, 
and she held sceptical opinions. 
For the china she paid insane 
prices; and as to the opinions, 
she inhaled and exhaled them 
with as much regularity as the 
vital air. If Mrs. Goodheart 
stopped the postman in the road 
to ask if he had any letters for her, 
she would contrive to insert a 
slap at the Pentateuch into the 
dialogue. At afternoon tea she 
would pause with her sugar-tongs 
in mid-air, and, while you were 
expecting another knob, she would 
ask if you were not perfectly cer- 
tain that the Sadducees had the 
best of the argument. She got 
her German theology in like her 
coals, by the wagon at a time; 
and whatever the Germans said 
was right in her eyes. If any- 
body at Heidelberg or Berlin made 
a statement, Mrs. Goodheart knew 
it was true; and to the mild 
counter - assertions of English 
theclogians she replied with a 
smile and expressive silence. 
The one remarkable feature in 
her scepticism was that she did 
not very greatly care to be agreed 
with ; she rather preferred being 
the one enlightened intellect in a 
benighted society. And why call 
Mrs. Goodheart sceptical? Was 
this anything but the slander of 
the empty-headed? Sceptical! 
Never believer was half so certain 
of his faith as she of her doubts. 
Such things could not be; she 
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knew it ; she felt it. Indeed, she 
was shod in postulates ; she was 
girtabout with axioms ; the ground 
she trod was certainty. 

The first time she and Mrs. 
Fivesides met the crash was 
terrific. Imagine two express 
trains dashing into each other at 
full speed! It was at afternoon 
tea at a friend’s house. Mrs. 
Goodheart took the opportunity— 
it being the Derby-day—ofmaking 
sarcastic references to Balaam’s ass. 
Mrs. Fivesides, scenting the battle 
from afar, made at her. The 
struggle was short, but, in an in- 
tellectual sense, bloody. Mrs. 
Goodheart in the company of her 
own sex did not fear competition 
in learning ; so she ventured to 
say that from what we knew (by 
modern research) of the state of 
thought among the Moabites, no- 
thing was more likely than that 
one of their prophets should get 
up a story about an ass speaking. 
There was ‘a particular Moabitish 
fitness’ about the whole narrative, 
said Mrs. Goodheart, which 
stamped its origin ; and this she 
said as glibly as the most learned 
professor at Heidelberg. 

At the word, Mrs. Fivesides 
rose in her might. She denied 
that Balaam came from Moab at 
all. Mrs. Goodheart, well used 
to the crass ignorance of be- 
lievers, smiled with pity, remark- 
ing that her friend ought better 
to know a book on which she so 
much depended. Hereupon Mrs. 
Fivesides, with one of those 
rapid and crafty movements 
which mark great generals, said 
deferentially never until now had 
she heard that Balaam was a 
Moabite. ‘Probably not,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Goodheart, with one 
of her ivory smiles of pity. ‘It 
is we who study Scripture—not 
you. Buta Moabite he was, and 
the whole air of the story proves 
it.” And now, having fairly 


pinned her to the statement, Mrs. 
Fivesides, who taught in the Sun- 
day-school and knew her fact, 
turned to the book of Numbers, 
and showed the confounded Mrs. 
Goodheart that Balaam was not 
a Moabite at all. 

The strife of tongues ceased in 
an instant. The two express 
trains had met. All was over, 
and silence reigned. Mrs. Five- 
sides shut up the book with the 
composure of conquest, gave a 
smile all round at the company, 
and then, with a maddening con- 
sciousness of triumph, remarked, 
‘I think we had better talk of the 
weather.’ 

Notwithstanding this encounter, 
when Mrs. Fivesides found that 
Mrs. Goodheart was a solvent 
tenant, and Mrs. Goodheart found 
that Mrs. Fivesides was a liberal 
landlord, the two ladies forgot 
their differences and became very 
good friends. 

No. 2 was the last to let. 
The new tenant was by name 
Major Pickwell, of the Indian 
army, a small thin gentleman, 
who was walking down life’s de- 
cline with a dandified air and 
clothes most perfectly brushed. 
He was as neat in manner as in 
form, and always made room for 
a lady on the footway with a com- 
plimentary deference such as broke 
several maiden hearts which for 
fifty years or more had kept whole. 
He went to church regularly, and 
held every conventional opinion 
to the last letter. He was, in fact, 
a model oforthodoxy in all things; 
always did what other people did, 
and was a kind of living chrono- 
meter of ‘ correctness’ set day by 
day to the very Greenwich time 
of propriety. Pickwell was a 
bachelor. Those who remembered 
him before he went to India have 
been heard to say that he was a 
‘ young blood’ in his time; but 
that time was many years ago, and 
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since then, by sure though insen- 
sible stages, Pick well had passed on 
into the retired major, whiskered, 
brushed, and proper, whose trim 
figure was now visible morning by 
morning as he took the air and 
his cigar on the front of ourfamous 
Pentagon-terrace. 

Mrs. Goodheart’s old china, 
seen dimly through the dining- 
room window, had several times 
attracted Major Pickwell’s gaze, for 
he too was a china fancier, and 
as, on this point, cracked as any 
of his specimens. One morning, 
glancing in, his eyes met the eyes 
of the intellectual widow, who was 
reading a book at the open win- 
dow. Mrs. Goodheart was not 
timid, and with one of her usual 
smiles she acknowledged the 
Major’s presence.. The Major 
raised his hat, bowing in his 


most polished style with the_ 


reverence due to the sex, and just 
a touch of the ease which becomes 
an elderly beau who has been a 
young blood in his time. 

‘Delightful morning,’ the lady 
said, through her open window. 

‘Charming,’ he replied. He 
fixed his eyes on her, though he 
was speaking of the day. 

‘I have been reading,’ the lady 
said, tapping her volume. ‘ One 
can read so much more pleasantly 
in the fresh air.’ 

‘Bleak House, is it not? in- 
quired the Major. Our dear 
author was still with us in the 
early days of Pentagon-terrace. 

* Bleak House / the severe stu- 
dent echoed, with scorn. ‘I never 
read fiction. The book of Job.’ 

*O, the book of Job ! repeated 
the Major, with the apologetic air 
of a man who has put his foot in 
it. Thinking that the lady was 
reading for the purpose of in- 
struction and piety (for which the 
worthy little fellow had the most 
unaffected respect), he prepared to 
withdraw softly. But Mrs. Good- 


heart meant to open up his mind 
a little first. 

* Now is not it a curious thing,’ 
she said, bending her head a little 
way out of the window, ‘that 
there never was such a person as 
Job? 

‘ Never was such a person !’ the 
Major said. ‘I always under- 
stood—’ 

* No doubt you did,’ she replied, 
in accents of pity. ‘So did I 
once ; but it is all fable—myth— 
what is the other word ? 

* May I ask,’ the Major said, 
interested in the matter, and, as 
usual, determined to stand up for 
convention, ‘how do you know, 
how can you prove, that there 
never was such a person as Job? 

He beat on the ground with 
his cane at each last word to give 
emphasis to the question. 

‘ We prove it in this way,’ Mrs. 
Goodheart said, leaning a little 
farther out of the window, and 
speaking as if the whole body of 
German theologians were in the 
room inside and she was acting 
as leader and mouthpiece. ‘We 
prove it in this way—’ 

She paused. The number of 
volumes she had read on the sub- 
ject was not to be counted; and 
now she prepared for a grand con- 
densation of her studies. 

‘You see,’ she continued, ‘ we 
prove that Job never could have 
lived by proving that a man of his 
exact calibre never could have ex- 
isted. That is conclusive, is it not?’ 

‘ Perfectly,’ the Major replied. 
‘I am afraid the sun and moon 
will have to disappear before your 
reasoning some day; and he 
walked away, with rather a sar- 
castic bow. 

‘ Ridiculous empty-headed crea- 
ture !’ Mrs. Goodheart said to her- 
self, sinking back in her chair. 
‘I believe he dyes his hair, brain- 
less old fop 

*Confounded blue-stocking I 
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the Major ejaculated privately. 
‘A fat woman with such a man- 
trap of a smile! a female atheist, 
eh? That chinaof hers looks good, 
for all that.’ 


Now for the march of events. 
Mrs. Fivesides obtained the con- 
fidence of all her tenants, partly 
on account of her business rela- 
tions with them, but more because 
of her temper, which made her, 
by natural law, a ruler and a chief. 
Major Pickwell and Mr. Pobgee, 
prompted by those higher instincts 
which guide the affections, each 
chose her asa friend ; and so full 
was the trust they reposed in her, 
that in a very short space of time 
Mis. Fivesides came to know, on 
the best of authority, certain 
tender facts which we now nar- 
rate to our readers. Mr. Pobgee 
fell passionately in love with Mrs. 
Goodheart. He liked her figure, 
her speech, and even her religious 
opinions, possibly because he never 
could quite make out what they 
were. At last he told Mrs. Five- 
sides privately that all he wanted 
in life was the companionship of 
Mrs. Goodheart. 

‘ Think of her, and then think 
of that stuck-up Miss Lark!’ he 
said. ‘Lord, how people can 
make themselves foolish! as if 
they was paid for it, like the 
clowns at a circus. That Miss 
Lark } can’t bear, nor ever could 
since first 1 clapped eyes on her.’ 

‘ She is fond of flowers, remem- 
ber,’ remarked Mrs. Fivesides, 
with premeditated art. 

‘Flowers ain’t everything,’ re- 
torted the wrathful Pobgee. ‘ You 
can’t dine off a boiled pelergo- 
nium, can you? No; Mrs, Good- 
heart for my money ? 

Not long after, Mrs. Fivesides 
learned from Major Pickwell him- 
self that his heart had been pierced 
through and through by the 
arrows of Miss Lark’s eyes. 
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‘There is blood in her very 
walk,’ he declared, ‘ breeding in her 
** good-morning” as she passes you 
by ; her mind is refined ; her con- 
versation is entertaining. Ifonly 
she could be brought to think of 
Ferdinand Pickwell as Ferdinand 
Pickwell thinks of her, she and I 
might stroll quietly down to the 
side of the grave hand-in-hand— 
it can’t be far off—and sleep toge- 
ther at the foot, as the song says. 
Compare her with that dreadful 
widow, Mrs. Goodheart ! that talk- 
ing head—that brazen trumpet ? 

‘ All very well, Major,’ schem- 
ing Mrs. Fivesides observed, ‘ but 
you have forgotten Mrs. Good- 
heart’s china. Such china I never 
saw—never | She would scarce- 
ly have known rare china from 
honest delf. 

‘Mrs. Goodheart and her china 
may—’ the Major began his sen- 
tence hotly. 

‘Major!’ exclaimed Mrs. Five- 
sides, interposing with premoni- 
tions of reproof in her voice. 

‘Finish it for yourself,’ said 
the Major. ‘But not for a con- 
tinent of china would I be mar- 
tied to that outrageous woman.’ 

A multitude’ of incidents fol- 
lowed, which would make a capi- 
tal three-volume novel; but I am 
allowed to describe the issue only, 
and that in a brief summary. 

Some time after, Mr. Pobgee 
called upon Mrs. Fivesides, and 
produced a letter for her perusal 
and revision, The letter offered 
to Mrs. Goodheart his hand, for- 
tune, and future. It began, 
‘ Dear Madam,’ and in a few busi- 
ness-like lines conveyed its mes- 
sage. 

‘Read that letter at your lei- 
sure,’ said the widower, ‘and if 
you approve of it send it on to 
Mrs. Goodheart. Ishall go away 
for the day,—perhaps not return 
till to-morrow night, and then 
find out whether the answer is yes 
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or no at once, instead of fretting 
up and down the house all day.’ 

Black bag in hand, Mr. Pob- 
gee marched down-hill to the rail- 
way station, and when he was 
out of sight Mrs. Fivesides, with 
unusual vigour in her deportment, 
sallied out and called upon Major 
Pickwell. Artfully the widow 
led the conversation up to Miss 
Lark and her attractions. On 
this subject the Major would have 
talked for ever ; but as he talked, 
Mrs. Fivesides, playing with him 
as the experienced fisherman toys 
with the trout, drew him where 
she wished. If I had fifty pages 
at my disposal, I could show by 
what successive devices she gained 
her end : howshe flogged the river, 
in fact ; how her fly seemed to be 
following the trout, when all the 
time the trout was following the 
fly ; but once again the upshot, 
and that only, can be told. Here 
it is: the Major promised to send 
Mrs. Fivesides a letter that even- 
ing making a proposal of marriage 
to Miss Lark, and if she approved 
of its form she was to send it on 
to the maiden lady immediately. 

‘Now, Major, remember one 
thing,’ she said, with forefinger 
solemnly raised. 

‘ Anything you suggest shall be 
carried out,’ he said, well assured 
of her commanding genius. 

* Address her as “ Dear madam ;” 
don’t begin “ Dear Miss Lark.” It 
is very familiar. And we ladies 
all like respect—at first.’ 

*“ Dear madam” it shall be.’ 

‘And stay, Major, a moment 
longer. There is another thing.’ 

The forefinger rose again as 
solemn as Banquo's ghost. 

* Do tell me all your mind,’ the 
Major said, with affecting defer 
ence. 

‘Don’t say anything about her 
family or her connections. Be 
brief. And let nothing escape 
you but expressions of admiration 


for her appearance, her manner, 
her character. Weall like a little 
—well, call it a little flattery, 
Major. Daughters of Eve, Major ; 
daughters of Eve !’ 

‘ Eve has a right to be proud of 
her offspring, madam,’ the Major 
said, with the most gallant of bows. 

When he departed, Mrs. Five- 
sides stood for fully ten minutes 
in her drawing-room with folded 
arms and knitted brows, exactly 
like that picture of Napoleon the 
Great on the isle of Elba. At 
last she said to herself, 

‘If Major Pickwell marries 
Miss Lark they will both give me 
notice, and leave the terrace. 
Each single house will be too 
small. And so No. 2 and No. 5 
will be vacant. And if Mr. Pob- 
gee marries Mrs. Goodheart they 
will both leave for the same rea- 
son, and No. 1 and No. 4 will be 
vacant. But if the Major mar- 
ried Mrs. Goodheart a door could 
be knocked through the houses, 
and their joint china need not be 
disturbed. And if Mr. Pobgee 
married Miss Lark their two gar- 
dens could be run into one, and 
the two villas joined would suit 
them well. As a consequence I 
should keep all my tenants.’ 

She relapsed into the Napo- 
leonic attitude, which she had ex- 
changed for a meditative walk up 
and down the room, and after 
another space of reflection she 
said, 

‘It shall be done! 
them I 


Til sort 


Sittingbourne church-bells were 
ringing the strokes of twelve 
through the balmy August air next 
morning, when Mrs, Fivesides 
rushed into Mr. Pobgee’s dining- 
room. She was ina flutter, and Mrs. 
Fivesides in a flutter was a sight 
to make the heart of man sink for 
fear. No ordinary trouble could 
shake her more than masculine 
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fortitude; and Pobgee himself 
quaked when he saw her drop into 
a chair and gasp for breath. 

‘I have made an awful mis- 
take! she exclaimed; ‘an irre- 
parable—a fatal mistake !’ 

‘Tl run and fetch the doctor 
and the stomach-pump, ma'am,’ 
cried Pobgee, making sure that 
his landlady had drunk poison. 
‘ Every minute is of consequence.’ 

‘No; it is not oxalic acid,’ 
cried Mrs. Fivesides. ‘ Nothing 
of that sort; it is ruin—broken 
hearts—hopes crushed |’ 

‘If that’s the time of day,’ said 
Mr. Pobgee, sitting down with 
much deliberation, ‘I don’t see 
where the stomach-pump would 
come in. Excuse me, Mrs, Five- 


sides, but is not this rather much 
fuss to make about a broken 
heart?’ 

‘Don’t jest!’ exclaimed widow 
Fivesides, with such tragedy in 
her manner that Mr. Pobgee be- 


came serious again in an instant. 
*O, can I ever—can I ever tell 
you what I have done! Guilty, 
guilty woman that I am !’ 

‘1 wish you would not talk like 
that,’ said Mr. Pobgee uneasily. 
‘ Let us hear what is gone wrong, 
and don’t go throwing out hints 
that mean anything or nothing.’ 

Handkerchief clasped in her 
hand, gasping for speech, Mrs. 
Fivesides began : 

‘ After you left me last evening 
lsaw Major Pickwell, and—the 
most singular thing I ever knew ! 
—he told me he was going to 
write a proposal of marriage to 
Miss Lark.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Pobgee, ‘no 
bones broken yet ; a very suitable 
connection—both stuck-up, both 
over fifty. They couldn’t find 
each other’s match easily ; very 
sensible of Pickweil—plucky, that 
is to say.’ 

‘Listen,’ continued the dis- 
tracted lady: ‘ like you, he wrote 
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a letter ; like you, he gave it to 
me to read ; like you, he asked me 
to forward it ; like you, he began 
“ Dear madam.”’ 

She paused and wrung her 
hands, 

‘ Well, ma’am,’ said Mr. Pobgee 
a little impatiently, ‘what if he 
did? The English language is as 
much his as mine.’ 

In point of fact it was a little 
more his. 

‘You have not guessed the dark 
secret yet !’ she cried now, in her 
most thrilling tones. ‘ Learn it, 
and then execrate the unhappy 
author—authoress, I mean—of 
your misery. I sent the letters 
in the wrong envelopes. Mrs. 
Goodheart got his; Miss Lark got 
yours !’ 

Pobgee whistled, but, being a 
man of business, he was not great- 
ly agitated. 

‘Awkward, ma’am, a little 
awkward,’ he said. ‘You must 
call on the ladies and explain.’ 

‘Even yet all is not unfolded,’ 
cried Mrs. Fivesides. ‘I only 
knew of my mistake when Miss 
Lark called on me this morning 
to say how flattered she was with 
Mr. Pobgee’s proposals, with what 
pride she accepted them.’ 

The widower grew pale at last. 

‘Well, ma’am,’ he said, ‘you 
are quite right ; you have made a 
mess of things. What shall I 
do? I wonder what sort of a 
climate there is in California ? 

‘I knew it! I knew it!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Fivesides, bursting 
into tears. ‘Just like your manly 
energetic character. You will go 
to California, and from your point 
of view it is a capital thought. 
But poor Miss Lark! poor Miss 
Lark ! who shall console her? 

* What about Miss Lark? cried 
the perplexed Pobgee; ‘don’t 
bring her in, if you please. There 
is bother enough without bringing 
in Miss Lark.’ 
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‘I was thinking of her joy, of 
her brightness,’ said the weeping 
Mrs, Fivesides, ‘of the way in 
which her affections seemed to 
have wound around you, of the 
language she used about you; 
your appearance, your liberality, 
your flowers, your—your breed- 
ing f 

‘She mentioned my breedin’, 
did she ? asked Mr. Pobgee. 

‘Twenty times, if once,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Fivesides, with a 
fresh torrent of weeping. ‘She 
said you were—were—si-si-sim- 
ple perfection, body and mind.’ 

‘That was handsome of Miss 
Lark, I allow,’ said Pobgee. 

The artful Mrs. Fivesides saw 
that he was touched. 

‘Yes,’ she continued, ‘ poor 
thing, she said over and over 
again that if she went the world 
round she would never meet your 
like again. She called you a 


Pheenix, Mr. Pobgee, and she 


repeated the expression.’ 

‘Mark you this, Mr. Pobgee 
said, settling himself on the car- 
pet, and holding out his hand 
like a lecturer, ‘1 have said many 
things about Miss Lark. I have 
said Miss Lark is stuck-up. I 
have said Miss Lark is not so 
young as she was five-and-twenty 
years ago. But I never said she 
is not a woman with an eye in 
her head. I never questioned her 
discernment.’ 

‘She has discerned you,’ Mrs. 
Fivesides remarked, weeping still. 
She saw how her sobs assisted 
the argument. 

‘Suppose we was to let the 
mistake stand,’ Mr. Pobgee re- 
marked, after a thoughtful pause. 
‘ Suppose I stayed at home instead 
of going to California, Mrs. Five- 
sides.’ 

‘You would.secure the love of 
@ woman who admires you above 
every earthly thing,’ she answered 
fervently. 


It 


‘ But Pickwell !’ he exclaimed, 
struck with a sudden thought. 
* He is a hot sort of fellow, Pick- 
well, and used to firearms. Per- 
haps he would shoot me out of 
his bedroom window ! 

‘I think—I think, said Mrs. 
Fivesides, with the first ray of 
hope in her face,—‘I think I 
might manage the Major.’ 

‘If you can, ma’am,’ cried Mr. 
Pobgee, ‘I wouldn’t say but—’ 

‘ Omit the if, replied the lady, 
like a great soul to whom every- 
thing is possible. ‘J can.’ 

She was leaving the room, when 
the excited widower caught her 
by the hand, and her experienced 
eye saw his face working up toa 
kiss. 

‘Under the circumstances, 
ma’am,’ he asked, with respect 
tempering his ardour,—‘ under the 
circumstances would it be im- 


. proper ? 


‘Under the circumstances,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Fivesides, blushing, 
‘and at our time of life, I think 
it would not /’ 

The interview with Major Pick- 
well was simply another edition 
of that just described, revised for 
the occasion and the Major. 
Those who have marked the 
mingled energy and astuteness 
with which Mrs. Fivesides carried 
out her schemes will understand 
how the dialogue between herself 
and the Major came to the follow- 
ing conclusion : 

‘Mind,’ she said, weeping as 
before, only less violently, for the 
Major, being a gentleman, did not 
need such strong measures as Mr. 
Pobgee,—‘ mind, I don’t approve 
of all Mrs. Goodheart’s opinions. 
Far from it. But still, on all 
hands she is admitted to be a 
woman of great intelligence; I 
may say, of colossal mind, Now 
when such a woman, even under 
a mistake, accepts the offer of 
your hand, you ought to feel gra- 
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tified. And when she says of 
you, Major, that you are her very 
ideal of manliness—her very ideal 
of it—you must feel flattered.’ 

‘It is gratifying, I admit,’ the 
Major replied, glancing at a pier- 
glass which was tenanted at that 
moment by his trim figure. 

So twenty minutes after, Mrs. 
Fivesides had the satisfaction of 
telling Mrs. Goodheart that the 
Major was enraptured at learning 
that she had accepted his offer. 

Thus was it that the celebrated 
Pentagon-terrace marriages came 
about. The ladies never knew 
the truth. Miss Lark believed 
for the rest of her life that her 
Pobgee never loved truly until he 
saw her across the garden-wall. 
Mrs. Goodheart was firmly con- 
vinced that her intellectual 


breadth, together with certain 
personal charms which her mirror 
assured her she possessed, had 
led Major Pickwell captive for 


life. Nay, so superhuman was 
the tact of Mrs. Fivesides, that 
Pobgee never knew the truth 
about Pickwell, nor Pickwell 
about Pobgee. The victorious 
dame, having once put them off 
the right scent, swore them to 
secrecy on the subject, and never 
did a fear of disclosure disturb 
her mind. She did not trust their 
fidelity particularly, but she knew 
she could rely on their vanity. 
And .so in the bosom of Mrs. 
Fivesides the secret of the mar- 
riages was concealed as securely 
as the dead body of a historical 
character in a sarcophagus. And 
the marriages turned out very 
wel]. This is the moral of the 
piece. Miss Lark—now Mrs. 
Pobgee — adored her lord and 
master, and taught him the ele- 
ments of good breeding day by 
day ; and he, on his part, got up 
the whole pedigree of the Glouces- 
tershire Larks, and knew every 
twig of the family tree. And the 


little Major so managed to over- 
rule his wife, that she actually 
went to church with him every 
Sunday; and after a time, touched 
by his military simplicity of devo- 
tion, she began to say the responses 
herself. Besides this, Mrs. Five- 
sides, who was born to govern, 
managed to get the happy couples 
to knock doors through the 
houses, exactly as she had planned. 
A garden-wall was taken away, 
and the two expanses of bloom 
melted into one. There Mr. and 
Mrs. Pobgee would walk together 
morning and afternoon, and they 
never differed on any subject, 
except when she would say that 
the finest thing in the world 
is a self-made man, upon 
which he would argue with 
great historical cogency that a 
self-made man is nothing to a 
Gloucestershire Lark. And Mrs. 
Goodheart was so entranced with 
her husband, that one fine morn- 
ing she sent for the second-hand 
bookseller, and sold all her Ger- 
man theology from the first shelf 
to the last, at twopence a volume 
all round; and she bought the 
Pickwick Papers, which she had 
been far too learned to look at 
before, and she read the book 
aloud to the Major by night, 
breaking out into laughter over 
every page till tears ran down her 
cheeks; while he would cackle 
like an old hen, partly at the wit 
and partly at sight of her. And 
so events passed until the first 
anniversary of their joint wedding- 
day came round. 

On that occasion Mr. Pobgee 
gave a grand dinner - party, to 
which he invited the whole county 
of Gloucestershire Larks. Not 
one came. Instead there came 
Major and Mrs. Pickwell, and 
about half a dozen neighbours 
who were not county people, but 
very pleasant company for all 
that ; and a fine dinner they had, 
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and merry were the faces round 
the table. And of course Mrs. 
Fivesides was there, recognised by 
common consent as queen of the 
feast. And when dinner was 
over, Mr. Pobgee rose to his feet, 
and having requested everybody 
to charge, and coughed a great 
many times, he began : 

‘Mrs. Fivesides, ma’am,—on 
the present festive occasion I have 
to propose a toast which this 
company will drink, I am sure, 
with al! the honours. Little more 
than twelve months ago, ma’am, 
I was a lonely old chap living for 
myself, and finding it dull work. 
So was Pickwell. It was owing, 
in the first instance, to your ter- 
race, and next to yourself, that I 
met the dear being who is now 
at my side. Pickwell says the 
same. I am married this day, 
ma’am, and the happiest old fel- 
low living. Except, perhaps, Pick- 
well. I have a door opened in 
my house, ma'am, which admits 
me to another most agreeable 
mansion; and a second door 
opened in my heart, which has 
admitted a most enchanting visitor 
to me. So has Pickwell. This 
being the case, ma’am, and you 
and the terrace being the cause of 
it all, I want to propose a toast. 
So does Pickwell. We give: “ Pen- 
tagon-terrace and its accomplished 
proprietor, Mrs. Fivesides.”’ 

The toast was drunk with great 
enthusiasm. Pobgee, in his ex- 
citement, began to sing, ‘For he’s 
a jolly good fellow,’ until his wife, 
blushing, plucked his sleeve, at 
which Mrs. Fivesides graciously 
called out that it was all the same. 
Then followed silence. Then Mrs. 
Fivesides rose to her feet and sur- 


veyed the company with an un- 
quailing eye. Napkin in hand, 
and the other hand resting on her 
hip with a kind of mixture of 
grace and power, she thus re- 
plied : 

‘Mr. Pobgee, Major Pickwell, 
ladies and gentlemen,—I can truly 
say that I am unaccustomed to 
public speaking, but your kindness 
forces my mouth open. I have 
listened with deep feeling to the 
affecting language of my too kind 
friend and tenant. I cannot, 
however, accept the pleasing re- 
sponsibility which he lays upon 
me. These happy unions have 
not been brought about by Pen- 
tagon-terrace, still less by me, the 
unworthy proprietor of these edi- 
fices. Marriages, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, are made, we are credi- 
bly informed, in a place which, . 
perhaps, under our present light- 
hearted surroundings, had better 
not be mentioned. It was there 
these happy unions originated. 
But while I disclaim on the part 
of the Terrace the origin of these 
unions, I should like to say that 
it is well adapted to give perma- 
nence to their happiness. The 
houses are well drained. The 
supply of water is copious and 
pure. The rents—although I say 
it—are below the market value. 
In a word, ladies and gentlemen, 
I don’t think you could better 
yourselves anywhere. And this 
being so, after I have thanked 
you for the kind way in which 
you have drunk my health and 
that of my property, I shall on 
my part propose a toast: “ Our 
next merry meeting—this day 
twelve months—and may it be in 
PENTAGON-TERRACE !”’ 








A CHERUB’S FACE UNDER A FORAGE-CAP. 


By tHe Aursor or ‘A Recrmentat Martyr,’ ‘A Recuwentat VALENTINE,’ &c. 


Ir was just a cherub’s face under 
a forage-cap, which met Colonel 
Cotherstone’s angry gaze, as he 
sat bolt upright in his chair one 
Saturday afternoon. A cherub’s 
face, smooth and fair, which had 
as yet not the faintest signs of a 
moustache ; a face with languish- 
ing azure eyes that went straight 
to Colonel Cotherstone’s heart, in 
spite of his anger and the popular 
belief that he was in the fortunate 
possession of a lump of adamant 
instead ofthat too frequently incon- 
venient organ. The scene was the 
Colonel’s quarters in the cavalry 
barracks at York; the time, be- 
tween three and four in the after- 
noon ; dramatis persone, Colonel 
Edward le Gendre Cotherstone, 
Sergeant-Major McAllister, and 
Private Edward Jones, F-troop. 
It was Private Edward Jones who 
owned the cherub’s face, the lan- 
guishing blue eyes, the long lithe 
limbs, and, alas, also a bad charac- 
ter. The description would not 
have applied at ail to the chief, 
who was largely-made and stal- 
wart, with a sunburnt rugged 
face, and hair plentifully be- 
sprinkled with gray. Nor would 
it have done for the Sergeant- 
Major, who, while owning the 
most irreproachable character, was 
fat and bald, and moreover did 
not possess a good feature on his 
broad red countenance. 
‘Sergeant-Major, you can go,’ 
said Colonel Cotherstone curtly ; 
whereupon that personage, having 
saluted, departed, feeling pretty 
sure that Private Jones was com- 
ing in for a severe wigging, or, as 


he put it, ‘the Colonel’s going to 
give it ’im proper.’ 

But Colonel Cotherstone did 
not immediately set about the 
task which he had imposed upon 
himself. An obstacle, not very 
often coming between command- 
ing officers and their troopers, 
presented itself in the shape of 
that dainty cherub face, with the 
fair waving hair and the languish- 
ing azure eyes, so like another 
face that he had known long ago 
and loved! At last, however, 
he forced himself to speak. 

‘ And how long is this state of 
things to continue?’ he demanded 
sternly. 

Private Jones maintained a 
discreet silence, but he shifted his 
long legs nervously, and lowered 
his eyes until the Colonel could 
no longer see them. Once their 
gaze withdrawn from him he was 
able to speak fluently enough. 
Usually, Colonel Cotherstone did 
not find himself at a loss for 
words, 

‘Now, look here, Jones,’ he 
said kindly, yet with sufficient 
firmness to make his words im- 
pressive, ‘we must have a change. 
Almost every day I hear of some 
fresh misdemeanour, idleness, in- 
subordination, work half done or 
left undone altogether, infringe- 
ment of rules, absence without 
leave. What is the end to be? 

Private Jones sbot one swift 
glance at his chief's keen angry 
face, opened his mouth as if to 
speak, but ended by remaining 
silent; the Colonel], however, con- 
tinued : 
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* By what chain of circumstan- 
ces you came to enlist, I don’t 
know ; but if you imagined for 
an instant that your birth would 
permit you to ride rough-shod 
over everything, why, you made a 
mistake. Because you are a gen- 
tleman, because you can speak half 
a dozen languages, because you 
have got through your fortune and 
made an utter fool of yourself, you 
cannot be excused your duties or 
have your misdoings passed over 
without punishment. I daresay 
it’s hard for you to be restricted, 
to obey the non-commissioned 
officers, to turn out of your bed at 
five o'clock, to live with men of a 
different rank from your own; but 
you should have considered all 
that before you brought yourself 
down to your present position. 
With your advantages of educa- 
tion, you might get your com- 
mission in the course of a few 


years, and win back the position ~ 


you have lost; but whilst your 
present bad conduct continues, I 
can do nothing for you. I cannot 
pass you over the heads of men 
who do their duty conscientiously, 
men whom I can trust. If you 
do not choose to alter your present 
Ways, you must make up your 
mind to remain a private always ; 
there is no favouritism in the 
army. You have now been five 
months in the regiment, and those 
five months you have utterly 
wasted, always shielding yourself 
behind the fact that by birth you 
are a gentleman, by birth and 
by education. I tell you, sir, 
those two facts are a disgrace to 
you, simply a disgrace, instead of 
4 blessing and an honour. As yet 
have kept you out of the degra- 
dation of the cells; but I find 
that punishment by fines is of no 
avail—the punishment of a fine 
simply falls upon your mother,’ 
Private Jones lifted his face 
all crimsoned by shamed blushes, 


and repeated Colonel Cotherstone’s 
concluding words, 

‘ My mother, sir? 

‘Your mother, sir,’ returned 
the chief sternly. ‘If you have 
no consideration for your family, 
for yourself, for the honour of 
your old name; no shame at the 
contempt of your officers, no dread 
of what the end of all this will 
be, does the thought of the mother 
who bore you never cross your 
mind ? 

The lad turned away in con- 
fused silence. 

‘Answer me!’ 
chief. 

He spoke then for the first time, 
spoke in such a soft drawling 
voice, that Colonel Cotherstone 
absolutely shivered, it was so like 
that other voice : 

‘ Yes, sir, I do; only it is so 
hard,’ with a great sigh. 

* What is so hard—your work? 

* No, sir; I don’t know that I 
find the work so bad. I could 
always groom a horse well, and 
the stable-work I soon got used 
to. AndI don’t mind the men— 
they're rough, but they’re good- 
natured most of them; but it’s 
the non-commissioned officers—I 
can’t stand them, sir.’ 

‘Why not? 

‘T can do with old McAllister, 
sir,’ said the lad eagerly, almost 
forgetting his drawl; ‘but the 
sergeants in F-troop—O Lord!’ 
with another sigh. ‘If I please 
one, I displease another. It’s 
having so many masters, and each 
thinks he hasa right to bully meas 
hard as he likes. Because they’ve 
got a few shillings’ worth of gold 
lace on their jackets, 1 suppose.’ 

‘Which they have won by 
their own good conduct,’ rejoined 
the Colonel. ‘I'll tell you what 
it is, Hamilton: you're a young 
fool, with only a little further to 
go in the direction you're in now, 
to find yourself at the devil.’ 


thundered the 
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ped. 

‘I knew your—people,’ an- 
swered the Colonel curtly. He 
had almost said ‘your mother,’ 
but changed the word in time to 
‘people ? ‘and for your name’s 
sake—not for your own, mind— 
I will give you one more chance. 
If I move you out of F-troop into 
Sergeant-Major McAllister’s, will 
you give me your word to try and 
reform ? 

The crimson tide flushed anew 
over the lad’s fair face, a rush of 
feeling (could that darkness be 
tears?) flooded into his azure eyes. 
He forgot that he was only Pri- 
vate Jones, and that the tall man 
with the stern bronzed face before 
him was that awe-inspiring being 
‘the commanding officer,’ Colonel 
Cotherstone, one of the strictest 
martinets in the service—he for- 
got it all. He only remembered 
that he was Hamilton of Glen- 
barry, and that this was the first 
real kindness, except old McAllis- 
ter’s, that he had met with for 
months. In the impulse of the 
moment he held out his hand, 
and said heartily, ‘I'll try, sir.’ 

Colonel Cotherstone just laid 
his fingers in the outstretched 
hand for a moment. 

‘Very well, Hamilton, I'll take 
your word,’ he replied gravely. 
‘ Now you can go.’ 

When the door had closed be- 
hind the lad, Colonel Cotherstone 
sat down again in his arm-chair 
and tried tothink. But think he 
could not. A vision of a cherub’s 
face under a forage-cap came per- 
sistently between him and his 
thoughts. How many years was 
it ago that just such a head and 
face had lingered in his memory ; 
just such a cherub’s face, and 
under a forage-cap? And yet 
there was a difference. The mo- 
ther’s sweet blue eyes had looked 
straight into his own, with never 
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‘You know me, sir! the lad 


a shade of the shame he had seen 
in those ofthe son that very day, 
and the forage-cap from under 
which the mother’s goldea curls 
had strayed bore the gold band 
of an officer, instead of the simple 
yellow of the dragoon. 

He was not altogether easy in 
his mind, that big bronzed soldier. 
He knew that, in spite of his 
stern words, he had treated Pri- 
vate Jones a great deal too easily, 
else he would not have sent the 
Sergeant-Major away. It is not 
altogether usual for commanding 
officers to talk to refractory sol- 
diers as he had talked to Private 
Jones, and yet— 

‘No,’ he muttered, ‘I couldn’t 
be hard on Mary’s boy, who came 
and looked at me with Mary’s 
eyes, and talked to me with Mary’s 
soft tongue. Poor little Mary! 
and straightway his thoughts flew 
back to the little scene enacted 
ever so many years ago, and which 
had been recalled so vividly to 
his memory that afternoon, a 
scene of which the principal inci- 
dent was a cherub’s face under a 
forage-cap. 

Naturally, before Edward le 
Gendre Cotherstone had obtained 
his regiment, he had held the 
respective positions of Major, 
Captain, Lieutenant, and Cornet. 
Well, it was when he was only 
Cornet Cotherstone, and but two- 
and-twenty, that he was foolish 
enough to fall in love. 

At that time the Cuirassiers 
were quartered at Edinburgh, and 
it was in the modern Athens that 
he and his Fate met. That was 
one-and-twenty years before the 
opening of this story, when 
Colonel Cotherstone was forty- 
three, a first-rate soldier, and, con- 
sidering all things, fairly popular, 
though his officers, especially the 
subalterns, quite believed in a 
theory, now of many years’ stand- 
ing, which declared him to be 
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minus several important internal 
arrangements, one of which was a 
heart, the other being the bowels 
of compassion. He certainly was 
very hard. They all vowed he 
had not a single soft spot in his 
whole composition, but they were 
wrong. A soft place he had, and 
the unruly lad with the cherub’s 
face had been lucky enough to 
find it out. 

As I said before, Edward le 
Gendre Cotherstone was two-and- 
twenty when he fell in love for 
the first, indeed the only, time. 
He was driving along Prince’s- 
street one afternoon, when a small 
Skye terrier managed to get itself 
under the horse's heels, and, in 
addition to that, one of the wheels 
passed over it. At every period 
of his life Edward Cotherstone 
had been as keen as a hawk is 
popularly supposed to be, and a 
vision of a golden- haired girl 
dressed in black, who uttered a 
piteous cry, and put two little 
black-gloved hands out to rescue 
the little animal who was howling 
frightfully, caused him to pull up 
the trap with a jerk, and jump 
down. 

*O, I am sorry,’ he said, bend- 
ing over the little creature, now 
whining piteously in its young 
mistress's arms. ‘ I am so grieved. 
I hope it’s not much hurt.’ 

The girl’s blue eyes, half 
drowned as they were in tears, 
flashed an indignant glance at 
him. 

*Wouldn’t you be hurt,’ she 
asked bluntly, pointing to the 
wheel as she spoke, ‘if that had 
gone right over your body ? 

‘What can I do to help you? 
he asked, wisely ignoring the 
question. ‘Can I drive you 
home? 

‘I live at Portobello,’ she an- 
swered helplessly. 

* Please let me drive you there,’ 
he urged. ‘Let me hold him 
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whilst you get in, and then I'll 
lay him ever so carefully on your 
lap.’ 

And so he had his own way; 
that was a little peculiarity of 
Edward Cotherstone’s. He took 
the dog from her with the utmost 
tenderness and without eliciting 
a single cry ; and when she had 
mounted into the high trap, he 
restored it to her gentle keeping. 
On the way down to Portobello 
he gathered that the young lady’s 
name was Stewart, Mary Stewart, 
and that she lived with her grand- 
mother, who did not often go out. 
She told him, too, that she was 
seventeen; and that Fluff, the 
injured Skye, had been given to 
her by her cousin Hamilton of 


-Glenbarry. She also told him 


that her father had not been dead 
many months, and that she had 
been both to London and Paris. 


_In fact, she was so very communi- 


cative, that he thought he knew 
everything there was to know 
about her; but, notwithstanding 
her apparent candour, there was 
one trifling circumstance, which, 
had she mentioned, would have 
spared him many a bitter heart- 
ache. She did not mention it, 
however! He took her to her 
home, and sent his trap away, as 
she wished him to examine and 
determine the full extent of the 
dog’s injuries. He was introduced 
to the aged grandmother, who 
took quite a fancy to him by rea- 
son of having been at school— 
goodness knows how many years 
previously !—with his great-aunt. 
She, too, mentioned Hamilton of 
Glenbarry, and mentioned him, 
moreover, in a way which did not 
show that any large amount of 
love was lost between them. 

‘He does not always behave 
very respectfully to grandmamma,’ 
Mary confided to him, in an un- 
dertone. ‘ He calls her “‘old lady,” 
and she can’t bear it,’ 
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‘ Confounded cad!’ thought Mr. 
Cotherstone. 

They found, upon examination, 
that Fluff was not very much the 
worse for his accident ; and little 
Miss Stewart was comforted be- 
yond measure when the young 
Cuirassier assured her that when 
the bruises had passed off he 
would be al! right again. 

But of course he called next 
day to ask after Floff and ascer- 
tain if Miss Stewart had recovered 
from her fright. He was also 
remarkably attentive to the old 
lady, and won her heart as easily 
ashe did that ofher granddaughter. 
For some few months this kind of 
thing continued. Edward Cother- 
stone grew more and more happy ; 
but little Mary faded somewhat, 
drooped as does a floweret for 
lack of water and sunshine. Some- 
times she frightened ‘him, she 
looked so pale, so wan and fragile ; 
then again she would brighten 
when he appeared, and throw him 
into fresh transports of love and 
happiness; and so the pretty 
play went on until it was played 
out, for one fine morning in June 
the crash came. He had gone in 
for half an hour, because he knew 
Mrs. Stewart would not be visible 
so early in the day. Mary looked 
so bright and fresh, that the 
young soldier was tempted to take 
her in his arms and kiss her, 
calling her by every fond endear- 
ing name he could think of, tell- 
ing her over and over again how 
he loved, how very, very dearly he 
loved her, his little Scottish lassie, 
and a good deal more in the same 
strain. And Mary, what of her? 
She never drew back, never 
whispered the faintest hint of that 
secret which lay between her and 
him-—the secret which once or 
twice he had almost stumbled up- 
on. No, she clung to him with 
an almost despairing passion, 
which made him feel uneasy in 
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spite of his happiness ; she twined 
her soft arms round his throat, 
and cried ineredulously, 

* Do you really love me, Eddie? 

‘Really, my darling,’ he an- 
swered. 

And then she broke from the 
clasp of his loving arms almost 
impatiently, though the love-light 
still shone in her azure eyes, the 
dimpling smiles still played about 
her tender mouth. 

*I shall try on your cap,’ she 
announced coquettishly;then stuck 
the golden-bordered little cap on 
one side of her head, and, turning 
from the glass, looked at him with 
passionate love filling her blue 
eyes, love which she had caught 
from his. The sound of a car- 
riage stopping without caused her 
to turn her head, and when she 
looked at him again the smiles 
had frozen on her sweet mouth, 
and a nameless horror had taken 
the place of the tender light which 
a moment before was shining in 
her eyes. 

‘O my darling, what is it? 
the young soldier cried, in sudden 
affright. 

‘It is Hamilton of Glenbarry,’ 
she answered, in a hoarse whisper. 

‘What is he to you? Cother- 
stone cried passionately. 

‘He is my—’ 

‘Your what? For God’s sake, 
speak, and let me know the worst!’ 
he said fiercely. 

‘He will be my husband,’ she 
answered, in a voice almost in- 
audible. 

With almost brutal roughness 
Cotherstone thrust her away from 
him, caught up his cap and gloves, 
and strode out of the house, where 
he had spent such blissful hours, 
and where, alas, he had had such 
a bitter blow, and he never saw 
her agai 


The following day came a pite- 
ous note of explanation—how her 
father had wished it; how she 
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had given Hamilton the promise 
to please her father when he was 
dying; how she had not had 
courags to tell him earlier, because 
she had never dreamed he could 
eare for her; how she wasvery, 
very unhappy, very—with a great 
dash under the adverb, and a 
woeful blister just below—how, 
though she must keop her pro- 
mise, she would love her darling 
Eddie best all her life long. 

And that was the end of it. A 
few weeks later he saw the an- 
nouncement of her marriage in 
the papers, and then he tore her 
letter up and set himself to forget 
her. On the whole he succeeded 
fairly well. He threw himself 
heart and soul into his profession, 
with what result we have seen. 
He succeeded in making every 
one, even himself, believe he was 
aman of the consistency of stone; 


and yet when Private Jones, - 


brought in to receive a severe 
lecture, not for one, but for a dozen 
misdemeanours, came and looked 
at him out of Mary’s blue eyes, 
and talked to him in Mary's soft 
voice, he could not find it in his 
heart—his adamantine heart—to 
be hard upon Mary’s boy. 

The vision of the cherub’s face 
under a forage-cap threw him back 
with painful distinctness to the 
time, one-and-twenty years before, 
when he parted from Mary. He 
realised, that Saturday afternoon 
in November; that perhaps he 
had been very hard upon her, poor 
little soul! He might, at least, 
have stayed and said a few kind 
words to the poor little woman, 
who was bound to a man she 
hated ; that she hated Hamilton 
there could be no doubt, for the 
look of loathing and horror which 
— into her eyes as she hg ft 

presence proclaimed feel- 
ings plainly enough. oe 
darling—she had got from ‘ nd 
little soul’ to ‘ poor darling’—but 
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he felt now that he had been 
cruel to her; he might, at least, 
have answered that heart-broken 
despairing letter, and so perhaps 
have made her lot less hard to 
bear than probably it was. Well, 
at all events, he had not been 
hard upon the boy, that was one 
consoling point. Boys will go 
wrong, especially when they have 
no father to keep them straight. 
He had suspected all along who 
Private Jones really was, though 
until that very afternoon he had 
not been quite certain. He won- 
dered if a letter to his mother 
would do any good. She was a 
widow now, poor soul— Hamilton 
had been dead ten years, he knew 
—and naturally she would be 
glad to know there was some one 
who took an interest in her only 
child—that Mrs. Hamilton of 
Glenbarry had had but one child, 
Colonel Cotherstone was also 
aware—and certainly if he wrote a 
few lines she could not take it amiss, 
and it might be a comfort to her. 

And so Colonel Cotherstone sat 
down to his writing-table to pen 
an epistle to his old love, Mary 
Stewart, the mother of that exceed- 
ing wayward young gentleman, 
Private Edward Jones, F-troop. 

‘She called him after me too,’ 
murmured the commanding officer 
of the Cuirassiers, as he selected 
apen. ‘ Poor little Mary! 

It was easy enough to write 
‘Nov. 14th’ under the printed 
*‘Cavaury Barracks, YoRK, which 
was already stamped on the paper, 
but he found the next part scarce- 
lyso easy. His most natural im- 
pulse was to begin, ‘My dear 
Mary ;’ yet when he had written 
it, he thought it too familiar, so 
took another sheet. Having put 
another ‘ November 14th’ at the 
top, he began, ‘My dear Mrs. 
Hamilton—’ 

‘What shall I say next?’ he 
said aloud. 
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It took him a long time to 
write that letter; but at last he 
accomplished it. It was not very 
long, and it was rather stiff. 

*My dear Mrs. Hamilton,’ it 
ran, ‘I have only this afternoon 
discovered that your son has en- 
listed in the Cuirassiers under the 
name of Jones. He has been 
five months in the regiment; and 
though as yet he is impatient of re- 
straint, I am in hopes that we shall 
make a good soldier of him, and, in 
the course of a few years, that he 
will obtain his commission. Any 
interest of mine, you may be sure, 
he will not want.—Believe me, 
my dear Mrs. Hamilton, most 
faithfully yours, Epwarp Lz Gen- 
DRE COTHERSTONE.” 

That was the letter he wrote 
and sent. Three days passed, 
during which he received no re- 
ply—a fact which worried him 
somewhat. On the fourth day, 
however, he received a note, by 
hand, from Mrs. Hamilton, asking 
him to call and see her at the 
Black Swan Hotel. 

He happened to be just going 
out when the note reached him, 
so he thrust it into his pocket— 
not without a certain feeling of 
tenderness at the sight of the 
dainty delicate characters—and 
took his way into the town. He 
did not go very quickly, though ; 
he called at the florist’s half-way, 
and bought a flower for his but- 
ton-hole—a white rosebud it was. 
He met some people that he knew 
and stayed to chat with them. 

But dawdle as he would, he 
came to the hotel at last. Every 
one who has been in York knows 
that it is not very far from the 
cavalry barracks to the Black 
Swan. Colonel Cotherstone went 
into the hall and asked for Mrs. 
Hamilton. ‘Was Mrs. Hamilton 
at home? ‘Certainly. Would 
the gentleman step this way? 

And so they led him up-stairs 
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and ushered him into a room, 
where, seated by the fire, was a 
lady—a lady with wavy golden 
hair, with soft blue eyes, and two 
little white hands outstretched to 
greet him—his old love, Mary 
Stewart. 

* How am I to thank you? she 
cried. ‘TI have tried for all these 
five months to find out what my 
boy was doing. I couldn’t per- 
suade him to come home, and I 
have been so unhappy about him.’ 

‘ Has he never written to you? 

*O yes ; every week regularly. 
But I did not know that he was 
in York. His letters came from 
London ; and the only address was 
a London post-office. He said he 
was not in prison, but he couldn’t 
tell me any more.’ 

* No, he has not been in prison,’ 
Colonel Cotherstone answered, 
smiling, as he thought of the near 
shaves he had had in that respect. 

‘I didn’t quite understand your 
letter,’ said Mrs. Hamilton pre- 
sently. ‘Why should he be 
ashamed of the profession he has 
taken up—too much ashamed 
even to tell me what it was? Why 
should he have any restraint 
placed upon him? Have the 
other officers so much restraint ? 

‘My dear Mrs. Hamilton, your 
son has enlisted,’ said the Colonel 
kindly, wondering at her ignor- 
ance. 

‘ How enlisted ? 

‘He is not in my regiment as 
an officer,’ he said. 

‘What! My boy a common sol- 
dier ! 

‘A private,’ corrected Colonel 
Cotherstone gently. ‘ Yes, that 


is what he is.’ 

‘My boy,’ cried the little 
woman brokenly, ‘my boy, Ha- 
milton of Glen » & soldier! 


Does he have to groom a horse, 
pray?” ; 


‘ And to v5 stable-work ? 
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‘ Yes.’ 

* Does he have to salute you? 

* Of course.’ In spite of him- 
self a smile broke over his face. 
*I hope that is not very hard for 
him.’ 

‘Not to you,’ she said impa- 
tiently. ‘No one would mind 
saluting you, of course ; but the 
others! You don’t mean to say 
he is obliged to put his hand up 
so’—with a ludicrous imitation of 
a salute—‘ to all the young subs, 
to the riding-master even ? 

‘He certainly has to do so,’ an- 
swered the Colonel. 

‘ Hamilton of Glenbarry salute, 
touch his hat to a riding-master !’ 
ejaculated Mrs. Hamilton. ‘I 
tell you it is absurd, utterly ab- 
surd !’ 

‘Whilst he remains in the 
ranks it must be done,’ said the 
Colonel, smiling still at her vehe- 
mence. 


*Then he shall not remain in- 


the ranks !’ she cried. ‘ How soon 
can I have him released ? 

‘Will you take my advice,’ he 
asked, ‘and leave him for a few 
months, or until I advise you to 
buy him off ? 

* You would do what is best 
for me? the widow faltered. 

* You know I would,’ touching 
her hand for a moment. That 
was a great advance for Colonel 
Cotherstone; but the old influ- 
ences were strongly at work in him. 

*I don’t know why you should 
be so good to me,’ she said rather 
forlornly. ‘1 behaved very badly 
to you, and yet—’ 

‘Yet what? drawing nearer 
and taking her hand. 

‘I was so unhappy,’ she said 
simply. 

They were both standing on 
the rug: he, a large, fine, upright 
figure in gray tweed ; she, a dainty 
thing in purple velvet, looking 
absurdly young to be the mother 
of Private Jones. 


‘Why were you unhappy, and 
when ? he asked, possessing him- 
self of the other hand. 

* When you went away ; and— 
and because—I—’ 

* Well? he asked eagerly. ‘ Be- 
cause you—’ 

* Because I loved you so,’ she 
said, hiding her face upon his 
breast. 

If Colonel Cotherstone’s dream 
of love was rudely interrupted 
one-and-twenty years before, when, 
on that June morning, Hamilton 
of Glenbarry turned up so inop- 
portunely, he made up for it when 
he found his little love in the 
hotel with the sign of the Black 
Swan at York. It would be hard 
to say who was the most sur- 
prised at the event which fol- 
lowed, or rather at the announce- 
ment of it. I doubt whether the 
officers, when, the next evening’ 
after dinner, their chief announced 
that he was going to be married, 
were as thoroughly surprised as 
was Ned Hamilton, when, a free 
man again, he entered his mother’s 
room at the Black Swan ; and I 
am perfectly certain that his as- 
tonishment did not equal his 
mother’s, when she found how 
faithfully Edward Cotherstone 
had loved her all those years. 
Perhaps the most thoroughly 
amazed of them all was Colonel 
Cotherstone himself. 

To the intense amusement of 
the whole regiment, his wife calls 
him ‘Eddie.’ The young ones 
say that he grew tired of having 
no heart, so managed to get his 
brains exchanged for one; but if 
one of them goes a little wrong 
in duty or any other respect, he 
very quickly finds out that the 
chief's brain is as keen as ever it 
was in the days when he was 
popularly believed to be alto- 
gether deficient in certain internal 
arrangements, of which a heart 
was one. 








ROUND THE SALON AT PARIS, 
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An English picture-seeker, fresh 
from the latest exhibition at Bur- 
lington House, on entering the 
Paris Salon of 1881, gets, for his 
first impression, an overwhelming 
sense of the superior ambition of 
French, as compared with English, 
art. At home the cry of the 
critics is in all our ears: What 
has become of the Ideal? Have 
our painters renounced it for ever ? 
How long must we wait till they 
aspire to give us something above 
the level of ‘a pretty picture’? 
Seldom at home, indeed, do we 
meet with an attempt to treat a 
grand or heroic subject on a be- 
coming scale. Plenty of ‘ five- 
o’clock-tea’ themes, and bits of 
nursery life—as it were pages out 
of glorified picture-books for the 
young. Butworks in which poetry, 
patriotism, tragic emotion, and the 
higher aspects of moral and physi- 
cal beauty play a part, are few and 
far between. Well, whatever may 
be the shortcomings of our neigh- 
bours across the Channel, over- 
modesty of aim is assuredly not 
one. Witness the array of vast 
canvases, illustrating a host of the 
most tremendous, deep, difficult, 
and extraordinary subjects history 
or imagination can furnish, that 
cover half the allotable space of 
the Salon. No fear of comparison 
can be before the eyes of these 
men, From the creation of Eve 
down to the last lady-suicide on 
a railway, no idea, no incident, 
sacred, classical, historical, mytho- 
logical, or eccentric, offers stum- 
bling-blocks to appal these daunt- 
less aspirants. What a gulf be- 
tween their world and the narrow 
scope allowed themselves by our 
native artists! But, strange to 


say, when we come to eliminate 
the wheat from the chaff, and con- 
template the net result in works 
of sterling merit, the product is 
much the same in both cases, and 
gives us in Paris, as in London, 
first, a goodly number of excellent 
portraits ; secondly, no lack of ad- 
mirable landscapes, nor of capital 
studies in ‘still life; finally, a 
very limited number of successful 
attempts to give artistic expres- 
sion to some phase of modern 
humanity. And it is to these, 
emphatically, as opposed to works 
of higher pretensions, that the 
visitor to the Paris Salon must 
turn for pleasure and profit. Of 
a long range of picturesque sub- 
jects out of the Old and New 
Testament, not one is worthily 
dealt with. Adam and Eve banish- 
ed from Paradise look disgusted, 
certainly ; but just as if they were 
regretting—not Paradise lost, but 
their rejection from the Salon of 
1881! Cain and Abel, the De- 
luge, and others fare no better. 
The masculine force and childlike 
simplicity needed for a satisfactory 
rendering of these primeval con- 
ceptions are either or both want- 
ing in every single instance. 
The peasant-actors of Oberammer- 
gau caught more nearly the spirit 
of their originals, and were less 
theatrical in their stage-play, than 
are these figures in oils. The cli- 
max of absurdity is reached by 
a certain ‘Samson et Dalila,’ 
which, if it fails of its ostensible 
P , has, at all events, fur- 
nished a theme for witty ridicule 
to Paris art-critics for weeks to 
"Bo 

ugereau’s ‘ Virginand Angels” 
belongs to quite a different cate- 


















gory for it labours under no de- 
ect of taste, or of execution, or any 
other, except that of being abso- 
lutely inexpressive. The same 


. may be said of the classic divin- 


ities, heroes, heroines, and alle- 
gorical figures, characteristic of 
the works of prize pupils of the 
French Academy — imitations, 
more or less weli done, of what 
was not worth imitating, the de- 
graded art of the later Italian 
school, These nondescript nymphs ; 
these landscapes unimaginable 
out ofa ballet ; these Springs and 
Winters, and Loves and Nights, 
and emblematical dames, area sorry 
hybrid race. Greek ideas clothed 
in the flesh, and imbued with the 
spirit of Paris in the nineteenth 
century, make up a tawdry com- 
pound, recalling Greece as the 
Champs Elysées recall the Ely- 
sian Fields. Baudry’s ‘ Apotheo- 
sis of Law’ is far below the level 
of the subject. His ‘Law’ has 
none of the attributes of law at 
all, and might figure next year as 
Grace or Song or Terpsichore with 
at least equal propriety. What 
shall we say of Félix Lucas’s 
‘Sappho expiring .on the Shore’? 
except that it takes us no nearer 
to Lesbos than the nearest opera- 
house. We seem to hear the 
fiddles wailing, the public ap- 
plauding. The curtain will drop 
to a certainty, and Sappho reap- 
pear smiling to bow her acknow- 
ledgments across the footlights. 
This theatrical taint is fatal, and 
very prevalent. It vitiates Leroux’s 
*Last Days of Herculaneum.’ 
When shall we see the very last 
days of sensation scene-painting 
out of its proper place? In‘ Alexan- 
der and Bucephalus,’ ‘ Heliogaba- 
lus’s Feast,’ we have two enormous 
compositions: the one a weari- 
ness, the other, so to speak, a 
creepiness, to the flesh. Orpheus 
done to Death by the Bacchantes 
inspires a fervent desire that those 
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fair implacables would carry on 
their work of destruction, and tear 
to pieces the canvas to which they 

ong. Insular prejudice, do you 
say? Not exactly. Among the 
leading French art-critics there is 
aremarkably unanimous outspoken 
opinion, that such pictures are 
only fit to be buried alive in pub- 
lie buildings in the provinces. 
Why such respectable institutions 
as halls of justice and the like 
should be deemed fit and proper 
homes for the incurably feeble, 
or distinctly objectionable, in art- 
production, no one stops to ask. 
Some one must suffer—that paint- 
ing may go on. It may be, no 
doubt it is, better for the artist 
to have tried and failed in ‘ high’ 
art, than never to have tried at 
all. Alas for the public, who 
stand condemned to gaze, year 
after year, on dozens of such colos- 
sal failures, in order that the 
artist, encouraged by their atten- 
tion, may, perhaps, some day, in 
a study of brass dishes, or pea- 
cock’s feathers, or oyster-shells, 
score a genuine success! With 
regard to compositions of what 
may be called the nightmare school 
—scenes of blood, and torture, 
and carnage, and execution, and 
others of a baser sort, deriving 
their interest from coarseness 
alone, revolting to English tastes, 
and (if their utterances be sincere) 
to cultivated art-critics in France : 
these, it is to be feared, will never 
be banished from a Paris Salon, 
since a jury of artists like that of 
the present year have allowed so 
conspicuous a part to be played in 
their selection by works which all 
allow to be mere pandering to the 
taste of a public who flock to see 
Nana and L’ Assommoir. 

Very few military pictures this 
year, we are informed. Good 
Heavens! To us English the pro- 

rtion seems immense, since at 
Burlington House war scenes most 
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years are happily conspicuous by 
their absence. We say happily, 
because can anything short of a 
masterpiece in this style afford real 
pleasure? Of those in the Salon 
all but half a dozen or so would 
be cheerfully missed. But De- 
taille’s grand ‘Distribution of 
Flags’ (a favourite subject, thrice 
recurring) cannot possibly be 
passed over, it is so big! It looks, 
what it is, a faithfully painted 
picture ‘to order.’ Bertrand’s 
* Patrie,’ a wounded standard- 
bearer of Cuirassiers borne off by 
his comrades, and Médard’s ‘ Rein- 
forcements arriving on the Battle- 
field, September 1870,’ are spirit- 
edly conceived and well executed. 
Both, however, are thrown into 
the shade by two interesting works 
of M. Alphonse de Neuville, who 
seems, indeed, to have reached the 
climax of excellence in this line, 
and for whom the most opposing 
factions find nothing but praise. 
Powerful, indeed, is his ‘Cemetery 
of St. Privat,’ commemorating the 
heroic defence made there by the 
French in 1870 against the enemy 
in overwhelming numbers. But 
he has surpassed this in his second 
picture, ‘The Emissary,’ where 
the scene, without the introduc- 
tion of a gash or drop of blood, 
or chains or deadly struggle, af- 
fects you more keenly, inasmuch 
as the keynote struck here is of 
moral rather than physical heroism. 
A French officer in peasant’s dis- 
guise has been taken in the at- 
tempt to convey despatches into 
Metz besieged. Such were sen- 
tenced to be immediately shot. 
The prisoner stands waiting whilst 
his pockets are searched by the 
Prussians: we feel he has only a 
few minutes to live. Well has 
the painter succeeded in first con- 
centrating attention on the prin- 
cipal figure. The expression of 
condensed fortitude on his face 
is vividly rendered, and contrasts 


effectively with the cool uncon- 
cerned countenances around— 
Prussian officers to the life. No 
false sentiment, no flash or unneces- 
sary harrowing up of our feelings; 
yet the tragedy is brought home to 
us with irresistible truth and force. 
Compare this, as a patriotic pic- 
ture, with Flameng’s ‘ Victors of 
the Bastille,’ which shocks our 
nerves without rousing our sym- 
pathies. De Neuville takes higher 
ground. Still, his picture is so 
sad, that it is a relief to pass to 
something more cheerful, and here 
Cazin’s ‘Concordia’ makes an ap- 
propriate change. M. Cazin’s art 
is peculiar. We have seen plenty 
of the kind of thing at home in 
the Grosvenor, and nothing is 
easier to ridicule. The subject, 
three allegorical figures, Strength, 
Labour, and Science, looking down 
upon Paris illuminated in memory 
of the national feast of July, is 
not of bright promise. The per- 
formance is better. If it be pos- 
sible to put into painting the 
poetical emanation of such a scene, 
M. Cazin has done it. You may 
call it obscure, flat, decorative 
—you may call it mere screen- 
painting ; yet you linger over his 
‘nocturne,’ and leave it with re- 
gret. Buland’s ‘Annunciation’ has 
some of the same tender graceful 
qualities. It is shadowy, but 
pleasing. The reverse must be 
said of the same artist’s ‘ After 
Two Years’ Absence,’ a maid of 
Arcady, corrupted, we presume, 
by two years in Paris, smoking 
cigarettes to the horror of~ the 
Arcadians. It is anything but 
shadowy, and not pleasing in 
the very least. De Chavannes’ 
‘Pauvre Pécheur’ is a caution to 
artists of the shadow school. The 
poor fisherman kneeling in his 
bark is indeed a pitiable creature 
—a fisherman’s ghost. Next year 
he will be invisible. Well, the 
Salon will hardly miss him. Other 














more enduring work is at hand to 
claim attention. 

Mr. Alma Tadema’s ‘ Feast of 
Ceres’ displays all the finest quali- 
ties of that fine painter in his 
favourite line. The picture is 
one already familiar to amateurs 
in London. Bastien-Lepage, also 
well known in our country, if 
only by his clever little portrait 
of the Prince of Wales in last 
year's Academy, sends two works 
to the Salon. ‘Le Mendiant,’ 
a beggar or tramp going out of 
a house where a child has just 
given him alms, is a_ large, 
vigorous, healthful painting of 
what the French call the ‘ open- 
airschool,’an example as untainted 
by the ugliness of realism as by 
sentimentality. The so-called beg- 
gar is old, but a sturdy vagabond. 
He is not particularly ragged, and, 
but for his bag-like boots, you 
might easily mistake the class to 


which he belongs, as did two” 


amateurs we overheard, beholding 
this hale and hearty fellow step- 
ping actively across the threshold 
with one hand in his leathern 
pouch, remark to each other, 
‘The Postman,’-and they passed 
on satisfied, deeming it superfluous 
to refer to their catalogue. Close 
by, in piquant contrast, hangs 
M. Lepage’sminutely-painted little 
portrait of Albert Wolf, the 
famous editor of the Paris Figaro, 
a figure full of life and expression 
and individuality. The littérateur 
is sitting in his study, surrounded 
by works of art and other charac- 
teristic objects. He has protested, 
however, that the crimson high 
boots he has on—as strange in 
their way as the beggar’s—are not 
characteristic of himself, either as 
editor or private individual—a 
mere painter's whim. 

M. Carolus- Duran sends a strik- 
ing portrait of a lady in black 
against a peacock-blue background, 
or, as some might put it, a striking 
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peacock-blue background, with a 
black lady in front to show it off. 
The same painter has a delicious 
portrait of a tiny child, in red Ve- 
netian costume, he calls ‘ Beppino.’ 
English artists pride themselves 
justly on having a specialty for 
child-painting, and no wonder! 
In our land, where alone child- 
life is allowed free, full, natural 
development, the child - painter 
finds his best materials. You 
might search all the nurseries of 
Paris in vain, with their artificially 
dressed and trained little men and 
women, for so fair a little maid as 
she who sat for Millais’s ‘ Cin- 
derella.’ Still, besides ‘ Beppino,’ 
high mention should be made of 
Aublet’s portrait of a little girl in 
white and swansdown—a tour de 
JSorce this ‘White Girl,’ a fit play- 
mate for Gainsborough’s ‘ Blue 
Boy,’ and only surpassed in the 
Salon by Cot’s charming ‘ Papa, 
je pose,’ a little six-year-old, who 
might be English, so full of 
life and wilful spirit she looks, 
so childlike and natural is her 
attitude. 

Mr. Felix Moscheles, one of 
several distinguished London con- 
tributors, sends two portraits, both 
good likenesses and pleasing like- 
nesses ; but two such exception- 
ally striking subjects as the paint- 
er’s mother and Pablo Sarasate, 
the violin virtuoso, seem to call 
for more striking treatment. M. 
Fantin’s best work is a portrait of 
a young lady in white. So is M. 
Cabanel’s. White ladies, in fact, 
are quite the order of the day. 
It is always difficulty (in colour) 
overcome, Cabanel’s second pic- 
ture gives us a scene from Shake- 
speare—Portia and the caskets. 
As a rule, such efforts rarely ap- 
proach nearer to the poet’s idea 
than the last rendering of the 
scene at a second-rate theatre ; 
which they reproduce without the 
life and movement that made it 





en 
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tolerable. The present instance 
is certainly no exception. Rich- 
ter’s ‘Othello before the Murder 
of Desdemona’ is one of the more 
successful in this genre. In spite 
of a too obvious striving after lurid 
effects of light and shade, it has 
a kind of power, and escapes the- 
atricality. 

Mdlle. Abbema, recognised as a 
rising lady portrait-painter, sends 
two works; but neither is of 
great importance. Giron, in his 
‘Inauguration of Corot’s Monu- 
ment,’ succeeds at least in giving 
an excellent likeness of Mdlle. 
Baretta of the Comédie Frangaise. 
She is reciting Coppée’s verses in 
front of the artist's memorial. 
Other celebrities in oils here pre- 
sent are the pianist, ‘ St.-Saéns,’ 
painted by Mathey ; ‘Ernest Dau- 
det,’ by Hirsch; ‘Alphonse de 
Neuville,’ by Duez. Last, but 
not least, notice must be made of 
Manet’s caricature—it is nothing 
else—of M. Rochefort. The sight 
is calculated to strike terror into 
the patriot’s friends and foes alike. 
Poor M. Rochefort is here painted 
as a raging lunatic—a scarecrow, 
only fit for nurses to threaten re- 
fractory infants with. ‘ The open- 
air school’ has here run wild. 

Of studies of the nude, when 
has not the Salon furnished an 
ample supply? None, this year, 
are of vast pretensions. Madame 
Beauvais’s ‘ Brileuse de Papil- 
lons,’ a beauty holding out a lan- 
tern, and moths flocking to their 
grave in it, is prettily painted—a 
quaint mixture of fact and alle- 
gory. ‘The Snake Charmeress,’ 
by Trouillebert, charms others 
than snakes by its grace and fine 
colouring. Henner’s ‘ Source’ is 
superior to all these —only the 
eternal nymph at the eternal foun- 
tain, but a masterly painting. The 
same artist's ‘St. Jerome’ is a 
more contestable success. The 
colouring of Correggio is not 


enough by itself. Still the saint 
has often fared worse of late years, 
and seldom much better. Lefebvre’s 
‘Ondine’ is a poor creature beside 
Henner’s ; and the former’s best 
work here is his ‘ Fiametta,’ the 
head of a lady with flame-coloured 
hair—a true daughter of Boccaccio. 
Among attempts to treat sub- 
jects of modern life artistically 
there are some real successes to 
chronicle. M. Gilbert sends two 
*Scénes de la Halle’—the Paris 
Fish-market and the Soup-mer- 
chant, an old woman selling 
breakfast to the earliest comers. 
Both are excellent. Lrispot’s ‘ En 
Province,’ five good country bump- 
kins on a bench watching the 
train go by, gives five capital types, 
and is seasoned with humour, rare 
here. Heilbuth’s style is well 
known and popular on both sides 
of the Channel. He sends a 
charming picture of two young 
ladies in a boat on a lake, gay 
parasols, park, chateau, swans, all 
complete, as it were a scene out 
of a modern society novel ; but a 
very pretty illustration to some 
very pretty novel, if you please ! 
M. Aublet exhibits a curious pic- 
ture of the vapour-baths at Mont 
Dore—patients in long white 
sheets are moving about in a mist— 
successful as an effect of light and 
colour. What other success could 
the painter have here in view? 
Gervex’s ‘Civil Marriage’ was 
painted by desire for a Paris 
mairie, where it will be the right 
thing in the right place. It is 
clever, and he has introduced ce- 
lebrities of the day into his group 
—a growing fashion. It is only fair 
to add that his picture has other 
genuine claims on the attention, 
This is more than can be said of 
J. Blanc’s panels, destined for the 
frieze of the Pantheon—Clovis 
and Clotilde en route for corona- 
tion at Rheims with a suitable 
retinue. When you have picked 














out Gambetta as the Roman sol- 
dier, Prince Napoleon as the 
bishop, Coquelin as the novice, 
and so forth, you find no more 
to care for than in a riddle which 
you have guessed, and pass on. 
Salzebo’s ‘Counsel for the De- 
fence’ takes hold of the memory 
more firmly than other pictures of 
equal merit. A barrister is pleading 
so eloquently as to move the hearts 
of his audience. An excellent piece 
of work in what may be called 
‘character pictures.’ Israéls, less 
known the other day in Paris 
than in London, will be so no 
longer. He has won favourable 
notice all round by his ‘Sewing 
School’ and ‘ Nothing More.’ The 
latter is a subject after T. Faed’s 
own heart : a newly-made widower 
and a cottage interior; the dead 
wife lies on the bed ; the dejected 
face of the old man is turned to- 
wards us. All is simply and forci- 


bly rendered, without exaggeration ~ 


—true, if not absolutely new. 
The walls of such a national art- 
exhibition are very suggestive of 
the life and manners of the nation. 
Domestic scenes, with which our 
Academy overflows, are here of 
rare vecurrence. This genre is not 
held in much higher esteem by 
Paris critics than the art of paint- 
ing saucepans, currants, and old 
china. Art for nurses, they sneer. 
It is not fair thus to dismiss 
Lobrichon’s ‘ Letter- Box,’ because 
it merely represents a child, too 
small to reach the desired aper- 
ture, holding up a child still 
smaller than itself to do the work, 
hoping that by this means the letter 
will enter in; or Mdlle. F. Schnei- 
der’s ‘ Escapade,’ because it depicts 
two little truants on the sands ; or 
* The Last of the Family,’ by the 
same artist—an old man and his 
little grandchild, all agreeably 
piene, and in good style. Haw- 
ins’s ‘ Orphans’—two children in 
@ cemetery, the younger brought 
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by the elder to visit a grave—is 
more ambitious, and its merit has 
been amply recognised. The ar- 
tist is an American. 

There are a certain number of 
stock dishes served up in the menu 
of all annual collections. When 
was there a Salon without two or 
three ‘Temptations of St. An- 
thony’? A goodly proportion of 
studio scenes, also, each year fur- 
nishes afresh : the artist at work ; 
the artist at play ; the model at 
break fast, posing, draping, undrap- 
ing. Some of the cleverest, unfor- 
tunately, are often in more than 
questionable taste! When was 
there an exhibition of pictures at 
all without a Mignon and a Mar- 
guerite or two? and when shall 
we see one on canvas that re- 
sponds to the poet’s creation? 
These illustrations are a seductive, 
but on the whole an ungrateful, 
form of art. Mignon is speci 
unlucky. A wild child of four- 
teen, she appears and reappears 
on the walls an actress of thirty- 
four ‘done up’ for the part 
From fiction pass now to history. 
What man has done, man may 
do. Historical scenes have in- 
spired fine pictures, and may do 
so again—but not this year. As 
in recent revivals of historical 
plays, the personages are subser- 
vient to the drapery and proper- 
ties—a step farther, and we may 
suppress all but the latter. Deaths 
of kings predominate among the 
topics chosen toa singular extent. 
William the Conqueror, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Charles V.—death 
at the door in each case. One is 
left with an impression that kings 
are always dying; and for very 
impatience could wish, like the 
old Scotchwoman whose husband 
seemed to her an unconscionable 
time about it, that they would 
‘dee and ha’ done with it! Per- 
haps the painters are subtle re. 
publicans, and this is their aim ! 
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In landscape and seascape, 
French art, if we mistake not, has 
made rapid strides of late years. 
The present Salon has some most 
enjoyable examples. The cease- 
less recurrence of exactly similar 
scenes exactly similarly treated 
must strike everybody, and con- 
fuse all heads but the strongest. 
Duez’s ‘ Evening,’ however, is un- 
like any other ‘evening’ in art 
or in Nature, so far as we are 
acquainted with her. It is of 
the ‘impressionist’ order. Green 
cliffs, a red sinking sun, and a 
fisherman looking on. Granting 
that it succeeds in imparting a 
general impression of weird lone- 
liness such as the scene itself 
might convey, it is no true de- 
lineation of that scene, of Nature’s 
sea and shore and sky. Flahault’s 
‘Home to the Farm,’ on the con- 
trary, fulfils all requisitions, tech- 
nical and poetical. Twilight in 
the fields, the flocks returning in 
the dusk ; the keynote is as dis- 
tinctly sounded as in the opening 
lines of Gray’s Elegy. 

Very remarkable are two lilli- 
putian landscapes, ‘ Dégéle’ and 
*La Meule,’ by Pokitonow, a young 
Russian artist lately ‘ discovered,’ 
so to speak, by Meissonier. They 
are wonderfully elaborate and 
graphic too, especially the snow 
scene. Berne Bellecour’s ‘ Attack 
on Montbéliard Castle’ might 
have been named among military 
pictures, but the real motif of the 
picture is an effect of snow and 
light, well chosen. E. Breton 
exhibits some good landscapes as 
usual. Bettanier’s ‘Lorraine,’ a 
family of peasants kneeling at the 
graves on a battlefield, and Le 
Rolle’s ‘ Au Bords de la Riviére,’ 
are not landscapes proper, but 
open-air scenes with large figures 
introduced, Nature and human 
nature dividing our attention 
pretty equally. 

The monotony of ideas and of 


treatment complained of in these 
pastoral and woodland effects does 
not extend to the seaseapes, which 
afford ample variety. Butin’s 
‘Going to the Fishery’ has a 
vigour and truth highly character- 
istic of the painter. Courant’s 
‘ Barque & Goddebi’ is pleasant to 
the eye, a picturesque sailing-boat 
floating on halcyon sea. Bon 
voyage! Compare Renouf's 
‘ After a Gale,’ a masterpiece in 
another style ; a number of black 
boats, half shattered, cast up on a 
desolate coast. Two small works 
by Theodore Weber, ‘ Boulogne’ 
and ‘ The Starting of the English 
Mail,’ are clever and telling in 
their genre,—not, of course, the 


highest genre. In studies of still - 


life the Salon is rich. Some are 
despairingly good. Can the per- 
fect painting of flowers, and fruit, 
and jars, and bric-d-brac, and 
lobsters, &c., possibly go farther ? 
English students in the style need 
not despair—of future progress. 
They should come here and see 
how far they are outstripped by 
their French rivals, and that there 
is really no need for them ever 
again to fall back on azaleas or a 
bunch of grapes, of which the 
public is getting tired. Madlle. 
Blanche Pierson, the favourite 
actress, sends an amusing pastiche. 
A lady’s cloak and gloves, a gentle- 
man’s hat and coat, a child’s toys, 
all lying together péle-méle,— 
‘Monsieur, Madame, et Bébé.’ 
The animal paintings in the Salon 
may be briefly reviewed. It is 
generally allowed that with us 
this art has reached a higher level 
than elsewhere. Landseer gave a 
soul to his brutes. Perhaps he went 
too far in the direction of endow- 
ing dogs and horses with human 
expression. The animal painters 
across the Channel are unlikely 
to err on this side. Vuillefroy’s 
* Horses Drinking’ are good stout 
horses, Skredswig’s ‘ Cows on the 
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Farm’ fine fat cows, De Pratére’s 
‘Two Donkeys’ nice donkeys, but 
nothing more. An attempt to 
exemplify ‘ Maternity’ by a hound 
and her pups has resulted, it must 
be confessed, in a lamentable 
failure. Briton Rivitre in Eng- 
land would have managed it bet- 
ter. The single exception in the 
Salon is, perhaps, Schenck’s 
‘Geese.’ The scene is in Au- 
vergne ; a landscape painter has 
deserted his easel, and in his ab- 
sence a flock of geese have rushed 
up to it, and stretching out their 
necks make cackling comment. 
Plenty of expression in these 
goose-critics ! 

Chelmonski’s enormous ‘ Across 
the Steppes’ represents a wagon 
drawn by four horses galloping 
towards you, as it were rushing 
out of the canvas. It is full of 
life and entrain, a bold stroke, but 
it hits the mark. The painter is 
a Pole, one of four hundred foreign 
contributors. Smith Hald’s ‘ Sun- 
day Morning in Norway,’ Wahl- 
berg’s ‘Environs of Stockholm,’ 
are two of a number of interesting 
examples. 

The novelty-lover will find 
plenty to gratify him. Bercy 
takes us inside a boat manufac- 
tory ; but this is nothing. When 
will artists bear in mind that a 
scene obviously chosen and painted 
to catch the eye loses artistic 
charm, and affects us like an offi- 
cious advertisement? This is the 
fault of Jacquin’s ‘Grave-diggers,’ 
and neutralises its good qualities. 
To. what abysses this tendency 
may lead is evinced by Le Jeune’s 
‘ Tue-la!’ a stabbed lady lying on 
a bed: acapital puff when needed 
for the play of Dumas fils ; and 
last and lowest, by Heill’s ‘Sui- 
cide par Amour,’ which no one 
can overlook, so vast an area is it 
allowed to disfigure. A gaily- 
dressed damsel has flung herself 
across the rails just as the next 
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frain is coming round the corner, 
Attention is divided between her 
red umbrella, thrown aside, and 
the advancing locomotive. She 
has been crossed in love. For 
further particulars we are referred 
to a number of the Figaro. Com- 
ment to English readers is super- 
fluous. There is a French artist 
at present engaged in painting a 
series of scenes illustrative of 
‘Social Sores.’ Intoxication is 
the one depicted this year. We 
hope that among the list a place 
will be allowed to ‘ Depravity in 
Art,’ a crying evil, not without 
its corruptive power on society. 
To come to the sculpture-gal- 
lery, curiosity will lead the Eng- 
lish visitor to give a glance to Gus- 
tave Doré’s ‘Christianity,’"—a 
Sister of Mercy carrying a sick 
woman in her arms. It will not 
detain him long. Sarah Bern- 
hardt sends a spirited portrait 


’ bust of Coquelin the younger, and 


a striking and clever alto relievo, 
‘ Ophelia.’ But to enter at length 
into the marbles, crayons, and 
water-colours on view would take 
too long. They bring the total of 
works exhibited to 5000. The 
oil-paintings number 2448, only 
half as many as were hung last 
year ; and yet even in this section 
of the Salon every one owns that 
the half would be greater than the 
whole—the good half—if we 
could have it by itself. 

But this can never be, says the 
philosopher within us. In every 
country where art is an honoured 
career thousands will crowd into 
it who have neither part nor lot 
there. The tares will multiply 
with the wheat in proportion, and 
are really of no consequence, It 
is the quantity and quality of the 
latter alone that determine the 
state of art-culture ; and of this 
good fruit the Salon, when all is 
said, still furnishes a respectable, 
if not a rich, harvest. 
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AT THE GATE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 





Tue jaded Londoner who desires 
to exchange the noise and tur- 
moil of Cheapside, Fleet-street, or 
the West-end, forthe solitude of ma- 
jestic mountains and noble lochs, 
cannot do better than imitate the 
example of the writer, and make 
the Highland excursions whose 
main features I will briefly trace, 
the pleasant journeys described 
having been accomplished within 
the past few weeks. 

The first of these memorable 
short tours—for memorable they 
must ever be to me—was from 
Glasgow to Oban, by the Callan- 
der and Oban Railway. After 
leaving Glasgow, the first place 
of importance on the journey 
was Stirling, with its fine old 
castle, situate on a lofty plateau, 
from whence can be viewed vari- 
ous points of interest in connec- 
tion with the famous battle 
of Bannockburn, fought in 1314. 
The three places in which Bruce 
established himself—St. Ninian’s, 
Brock’s Brae, and Gillies Hill— 
can be clearly seen. On the sum- 
mit of the Brae the standard of 
independence was unfurled ; and 
the stone on which it stood is 
now the one sole relic of the bat- 
tle. Stirling is a quaint and in- 
teresting town ; and its buildings 
and castle recall to the memory 
numberless incidents which have 
an indelible place in history. 
One view from the castle is espe- 
cially fine, viz. that from the 
battery on the right of the draw- 
bridge, whence may be seen the 
Bridge of Allan, Dunblane Ca- 
thedral, Abbey Craig, the Wal- 
lace monument, and the ancient 
place of execution known as the 


Heading Hill. This view is 
named Queen Mary’s view, being 
especially associated,’as her fa- 
vourite spot, with the unfortu- 
nate Queen of Scotland. Leaving 
Stirling by rail for Callander, the 
traveller will perceive the High- 
land mountains on his left, while 
upon the right are the Wallace 
monument and the Ochil Hills. 
The Bridge of Allan is quickly 
reached, and within walking dis- 
tance of this place is the battle- 
field of Sheriffmuir. A few miles 
beyond the Bridge of Allan is the 
very interesting town of Dun- 
blane. The old cathedral church, 
founded by David I. in 1142, 
still stands in a fine and promi- 
nent position, and it is the most 
perfect ruin of its age which I 
have yet seen. Some parts of 
the building—which is Gothic in 
architecture and upwards of two 
hundred feet in length—are con- 
sidered equal in beauty to Melrose 
Abbey. Amongst other things 
which could be cited in connec- 
tion with Dunblane, it may be 
mentioned that Archbishop Leigh- 
ton was once its bishop; and to 
come to humbler personages, who 
has not heard of the fair Scottish 
maiden immortalised as ‘ Jessie, 
the Flower of Dunblane’? Not 
far from Allan is the castle of 
Doune, one of the largest old 
baronial residences in Scotland. 
The labour bestowed in erecting 
this massive structure must have 
been immense ; for most of its 
walls are ten feet thick. Rather 
different this from the lath-and- 
plaster erections to which we are 
accustomed in London! It was 
at Doune Castle, according to 
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Scott, that Fitzjames, the Knight 

of Snowdon, slept on the night 

— to his encounter with 
erick Dhu. 

Callander, our next halting- 
place, is an interesting centre of 
attractions. The tourist now be- 
gins to hear the Gaelic tongue. 
Two streams from Loch Lubnaig 
and Loch Vennachar here join ; 
and their united waters become 
the river Teith, which winds past 
Doune. Several charming excur- 
sions can be made from Callan- 
der ; and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood there is a Roman fort. 
Close by, too, are the Bracklinn 
Falls (somewhat wild and danger- 
ous), and the mountain of Ben 
Ledi. The Dreadnought Hotel 
at Callander is the favourite stop- 
ping-place of tourists who visit 
the Trossachs, Loch Katrine, Lake 
of Menteith, Clachan of Bal- 


quhidder (where Rob Roy is bu-- 


ried), Loch Voil, and many other 
places immortalised in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels and poems. The 
visitor here can have salmon and 
trout-fishing in Loch Vennachar 
and Loch Lubnaig. From the rail 
at Callander the tourist perceives 
the entrance to the Trossachs ; but 
instead of pursuing this beautiful 
scenery, I kept on by the new line 
of railway which has been con- 
structed right away to Oban. 
Shortly after leaving Callander 
the railway begins to skirt Loch 
Lubnaig, traversing the whole of 
its length. As we went past, the 
day was perfectly lovely, and a 
fairer sight could not be looked 
upon than the one we now beheld. 
At Strathyre the natural attrac- 
tions began to assume a wilder 
aspect ; and this continued until 
we reached Loch Earn Head, 
which, as its name implies, is the 
head of Loch Earn. Here, again, 
we were so fortunate in the 
weather, that a second far-stretch- 


ing picture, surpassingly beautiful, 





was presented to the view. In 
looking down Loch Earn I was 
totally oblivious of such minor 
matters as that Parliament was 
in the throes of the Land Bill ; 
and I had completely forgotten 
that there was such a person in 
existence a3 Mr. Bradlaugh. 
From this point, or shortly 
afterwards, the single line of rail- 
way began to toil up a long ascent 
into the mountains. Passing 
Killin at the head of Loch Tay, 
we traversed the striking valley 
of Glen Dochart. By the time 
Crianlarich and Tyndrum were 
reached the clouds had begun to 
gather, and we could see them 
chasing each other round the 
breasts of the mountains like 
mighty giants. Nothing could 
exceed the wild grandeur of the 
view about Tyndrum. This place 
is high up in the mountains, and 
shower after shower followed each 
other in rapid suvcession, the in- 
tervals, however, allowing us full 
opportunity for taking in the sub- 
lime features of the prospect. 
Nestling at the foot of one black 
and rugged mountain was a little 
kirk, with the manse close by, in 
which, if time had permitted me 
to make his acquaintance, I should 
probably have found the counter- 
part of Goldsmith’s parson, a man 
‘passing rich on forty pounds a 
year.’ I wonder, however, where 
the congregation comes from in 
this Highland parish, for human 
habitations were like angels’ 
visits, ‘few and far between.’ At 
Tyndrum is the highest inhabited 
house in the British Isles. It is 
occupied bya shepherd, who ought 
to have the soul of a poet whether 
he has or not, for he must con- 
tinually gaze upon a scene which, 
while sublime in summer, must 
be absolutely terrible in winter. 
Reaching Dalmally, which is in 
the vale of Glen Orchy, I deter- 
mined to make this my halting- 
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place. It was a great comfort to 
tind a good hotel here, for it is in 
the very heart of the fishing dis- 
trict, and the country round is 
delightfully wooded and watered. 
Here and there I caught glimpses 
of modern disciples of Izaak 
Walton, and the patience with 
which they stood through sun- 
shine and storm alike reminded 
me of the ill-natured phrase which 
bluff Dr. Johnson applied to 
anglers. We formed a tolerably 
strong party at the table-dhéte 
dinner that evening, and I recog- 
nised my friends the anglers drop- 
ping in one after the other, in 
several cases exhibiting proofs of 
their skill in the shape of beauti- 
ful trout. The fish were not 
very large, for it was as yet rather 
early in the season, but one 
weighed three pounds. I may 
mention that Mr, D. Fraser, mine 
host of the Dalmally Hotel, Glen 
Orchy (which is in the heart of 
Argyllshire), will shortly open 
another hotel where it will be 
an unspeakable boon. I mean at 
Loch Awe, overlooking the famous 
lake, a situation almost without a 
rival. 

Next day I made a pedestrian 
tour of eleven miles, and the 
scenery through which I then 
passed is admitted by competent 
authorities to be, considering its 
extent, the sublimest in the Brit- 
ish islands. Beginning the walk 
about midway between Dalmally 
and Loch Awe station, I came 
first to the old castle of Kilchurn, 
at the head of Loch Awe. This 
ruin is more romantically situate 
than any other that I have seen. 
As to its beauty and picturesque- 
ness of surroundings, I fully agree 
with Mr. P. G. Hamerton ; for in 
the space of one short half-hour 
the lights and shadows danced 
about the castle in such fantastic 
shapes that a painter might have 
obtained a score of representations, 


all equally striking and beautiful. 
I next skirted Loch Awe itself, 
having on one side of me the broad 
base of the lofty Ben Cruachan. 
The circumference of this moun- 
tain, one of the highest in Scot- 
land, is about twenty miles, and 
during the day I passed round 
half of it. Loch Awe is weird 
and awe-inspiring to an extra- 
ordinary degree. Even on a toler- 
ably clear day its waters appear 
black and fearful, while on one side 
lofty and precipitous mountains 
run sheer down into the loch. The 
dark waters are deeper than those 
of any lake in Scotland, being in 
some parts, I believe, practically 
unfathomable. Perfect silence 
reigned as I wended my way on- 
wards, with the whole of this 
magnificent prospect to myself. 
At length, however, a bend in the 
road revealed a drove of Highland 
cattle coming furiously on. What 
was to be done? was the anxious 
query of this nervous Southerner. 
I did not like the look of these 
cattle, and yet I saw that their 
leader had perceived me. He 
was a black animal, with long 
powerful horns, and that wild 
impudent look with which we are 
familiar in Rosa Bonheur’s pic- 
tures of these rough shaggy cattle. 
The road was narrow, with masses 
of broken rock and shrubs on the 
side nearest the water. Throwing 
my sketching materials and um- 
brella down amongst the rocks, I 
hastily followed them myself. I 
got under an overhanging rock, 
which, with a tree growing out of 
the clefts, prevented me from 
being seen. By and by I ven- 
tured to look above, and there, 

ring down just above me, was 
my little black friend. He was 
evidently nonplussed, and won- 
dered what had become of me. 
He had certainly seen me. I had 
now a glimpse of him without 
being perceived in return. Whe- 
































ther he thought I had disap- 

into the lake or not, I can- 
not tell ; but he at last passed on 
with all his companions, and, as 
Bunyan says in his immortal alle- 
gory, ‘I saw him no more.’ 

Emerging from my hiding-place, 
T again took to the road, and began 
to walk through the famous Pass 
of Brander, one of the most rugged, 
and in some respects the grandest, 
in Scotland. Looking upwards 
on both sides, the eye almost be- 
comes dizzy with the sight. Here, 
again, on one side the enormous 
cliffs come sheer down into the 
Awe, with not so much as a foot- 
hold. The pass is historic, and 
at its end, by the river, is the 
narrow defile where Bruce, single- 
handed, is said to have cut off a 
whole army of his enemies. Wal- 
lace had here also a desperate 
fight with an Irish chief, and 
cairns are raised in memory of 
the struggle and of those who 
perished init. The Pass of Bran- 
der is still one of the few abodes 
of the eagle in Scotland. As 
I walked through it I saw se- 
veral immense ravens and other 
wild birds. The railway to Oban 
skirts this Pass, but it does not 
disfigure the view for the pedes- 
trian. Always sombre and im- 
pressive in winter, the Pass must 
be terrible in its stormy grandeur. 
I sat down and sketched that 
portion of it in which Bruce en- 
countered his foes ; and as I gazed 
upon the wonders of this great 
mountain fastneas, the awful still- 
ness and the majesty of the scene 
sent a strange thrill through my 
veins. Alone with Nature, the 
feeling which then overpowered 
me remains still as indelible as it 
is indescribable. 

From the Pass of Brander I 
walked on to the village of Tay- 
nuilt. Here, too, is an excellent 
hotel, which makes first-class 
quarters for anglers, the proprietor 
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having the right of salmon-fishing 
in the river Awe—a river, I be- 
lieve, not totally unknown to the 
Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. 
At Taynuilt I took the train 
for Oban. It was nine o'clock 
as we sped along the shore 
of Loch Etive. The evening 
clouds had gathered, and here 
were to be seen dark masses of 
water, rock, and vegetation such 
as Turner would have loved, and 
whose massive breadth he alone 
could have transferred to canvas. 
Inthe west there was one great wide 
bar of red light, like a door open- 
ing into another world. With 
this powerful sunset effect fitly 
closed a day of travel which is for 
ever imprinted on my memory. 
Oban is admirably situated for 
all the purposes of the traveller, 
and it is a favourite place of resort. 
Here yachts fit out with the ob- 
ject of cruising in the Hebridean 
seas. It is also not far from the 
opening of the Caledonian Canal. 
Moreover the scenery in its imme- 
diate vicinity teems with points 
of interest for the artist and the 
lover of Nature. Close to the 
town is the castle of Dunolly, at 
the head of a rock which goes 
sheer down into the sea. Three 
or four miles in another direction 
is the great and ancient castle of 
Dunstaffnage—one of the most 
extensive ruins of its kind. It 
was from this castle that the 
ancient stone was taken upon 
which the Scottish kings were 
formerly crowned at Scone. The 
stone is now at Westminster 
Abbey, where it may be seen be- 
neath Henry VII.’s chair. The 
celebrated Pass of Glencoe, and 
Ben Nevis, the highest mountain 
in Scotland, are within easy reach 
of Oban. Those who do not ob- 
ject to walking cannot do better 
than traverse the shores of Loch 
Etive, a lake which teems with 
legendary associations. Inverary 
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is also accessible from here, At 
Oban, amongst other comfortable 
hotels, is one called the Alexandra, 
which will bear comparison, as 
regards its appointments, with 
any hotel in the metropolis. It 
was strange to me, after being 
almost lost amid the wild moun- 
tain scenery, to come upon this 
hotel so replete with comforts. 
The ladies’ drawing-room here is 
a perfect picture of elegance, and 
the whole place is redolent of fine 
taste and judgment. The Alexan- 
dra is a favourite resort of authors 
and artists, to many of whom Mr. 
MacArthur, the proprietor, is well 
known. An entry in the visitors’ 
book immediately preceding my 
own showed that a few days before 
Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. William 
Black, Mr. Norman Lockyer, and 
Mr. Stoddart, editor of the Glas- 
gow Herald, amongst others, had 
been staying there. Mr. Pettie, 
R.A., and many other artists are 
also frequenters of this hotel ; and 
Mr. MacArthur shows a sketch- 
book in which they have left 
mementoes of idle moments, when 
the weather at Oban was not so 
friendly as on the occasion of my 
visit. On the hill on the oppo- 
site side of the bay from the 
Alexandra Hotel are several well- 
built houses, nestling amidst the 
trees, and having excellent shoot- 
ing in the neighbourhood. Robert 
Buchanan, the poet and novelist, 
had one of these houses for several 
seasons ; and another of them is 
occupied every summer by that 
excellent littérateur and able pro- 
fessor, John Stuart Blackie, 

But I must now pass on to my 
second journey, this time by water 
ona Clyde steamer. It was brief, 
but very pleasant. Taking the 
boat at Helensburgh—a well-laid- 
out and salubrious little town in 
one of the best parts of the Clyde 
—the first thing we saw was the 
Gare Loch, which opens out to 


the north-west to within a mile of 
Loch Long. To follow this view 
would have given a day’s intense 
pleasure of itself. On Roseneath 
Peninsula, close in sight, is Rose- 
neath Castle, a seat of the Duke 
of Argyll. The original castle is 
said to have been captured by Sir 
William Wallace, who set fire to 
it, and then departed on horse- 
back, bounding over a cliff still 
called Wallace's Leap. On Loch 
Long are several watering-places, 
Kilcreggan, Craigrownie, and 
Cove. Loch Goil, which opens 
out sharply from Loch Long, ex- 
hibits great variety of scenery, 
and is the scene of Campbell’s 
poem of ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter.’ 
Resuming the journey down 
the Clyde, we come to Kirn and 
Dunoon, two delightful little 
towns which we bracket together, 
as they run into one. Dunoon 
has now become one of the chief 
bathing-resorts on the Clyde. It 
has a very ancient castle, which 
succeeded a still more ancient 
fortress of the Norsemen. The 
more modern structure was cap- 
tured by Edward Baliol, held by 
Edward III. of England, and was 
recaptured by King Robert III. 
This castle, which was once visit- 
ed by Queen Mary, was the scene 
of a terrible massacre in the 
seventeenth century. Dunoon 
boasts a town-hall, a parish 
church, and many other places of 
worship, and its inhabitants are 
not averse to recreation, seeing 
that they have a skating-rink, &c, 
Nearly four miles further south is 
Inellan, a much smaller place, but 
one very attractive for the expanse 
of scenery which can be viewed 
from it. Besides a long stretch 
of the firth, the tourist has a wide 
view along the Ayrshire and Ren- 
frewshire coasts, while to the 
southward are Bute and Arran. 
Three miles again to the south is 
Toward Point, which flanks the 























north side of the entrance to the 
Kyles of Bute. The next place of 
interest —Rothesay—was the ul- 
timate point of my journey on this 
occasion. Itisin ButeIsland. Itis 
a curious yet well-established fact, 
that although so far north, Rothe- 
say is in climate the exact coun- 
terpart of Brighton, and that, too, 
all the year round. This, I sup- 
pose, is because of its sheltered 
position. Rothesay Bay is very 
beautiful, and on the day of my 
arrival there the water was of a 
blue so deep and intense, that I 
remarked to a friend that if any 
artist ventured to reproduce it on 
his canvas, his picture would be 
rejected at the Royal Academy. 
I am now quite reconciled to the 
blueness of Rrett’s sea - pieces, 
Rothesay is a Royal burgh and 
the capital of Buteshire, and is a 
place of very considerable import- 
ance as regards population, and 
in other respects. The castle, 
which the Marquis of Bute has 
had well preserved, is a fine old 
ruin. Founded by a Norwegian 
chief in 1098, it was afterwards 
enlarged, and served as a palatial 
fort of the Lords High Steward 
of Scotland. It was captured in 
1263 by Haco of Norway, but 
was soon retaken by the Scots. It 
Was an occasional residence of the 
Scottish kings, and from it springs 
the title of Duke of Rothesay, 
held by the Prince of Wales. 
The island of Bute has many 
attractions for the tourist. Two 
miles from Rothesay is Loch Fad, 
on whose north-west bank the 
great tragedian, Edmund Kean, 
built a house, which he occupied 
for some years after his retirement 
from the stage. There are also 
five or six other small lakes in the 
island, which add much to its pic- 
turesqueness.' Then there is the 
noble mansion of Mount Stuart, 
the residence of the Marquis of 
Bute, In St. Blane’s Vale, about 
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four miles from this, are the ruins 
ofa small Norman chapel, with 
monuments of the Knights Tem- 
plars. 

Near the town of Rothesay—so 
near, in fact, as to be almost a 
continuation of it—is the delight- 
ful little watering-place of Port 
Bannatyne. It is situate on a 
little bay of the Kyles of Bute, 
and is built on a hill which rises to 
the height of 875 feet. Close by 
is Kaimes Castle, which, in the 
inhabited part, is a modern man- 
sion ; but this is joined to a tower 
built in the fourteenth century. 
The castle was once in the occu- 
pation of Captain Sterling, the 
‘ Thunderer’ of the Times, and it 
was here that John Sterling (whose 
biography is ong of the best and 
most restful pieces of writing 
which Carlyle has left behind 
him) was born. Loch Striven is 
easily accessible from here. From 
the Kyles opposite Port Banna- 
tyne it stretches eight miles north- 
ward to the skirts of Benmore. 
About a mile west of Loch Striven 
is South Hall, and the ingenious 
gentleman who laid out the 
grounds of this mansion so plant- 
ed the trees as to make them re- 
present the British and French 
armies at the battle of Waterloo. 
We will not sey this was labour 
lost, as it might have been regard- 
ed as a great triumph on his part. 

Coming back to Port Banna- 
tyne, I must pause for a moment 
to mention the rapid and surpris- 
ing growth of hydropathic estab- 
lishments in Scotland. In Eng- 
land such establishments are few 
and far between ; but Scotland is 
becoming thickly covered with 
them. Many of the buildings 
are really palatial in appearance ; 
such are those of Shandon, not 
far from Helensburgh, Pitlochrie 
in Perthshire, Dunblane, Kilmal- 
colm, Melrose, &c., all first-class 
establishments. Rothesay and 
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Port Bannatyne have also their 
hydropathic establishment, called 
Glenburn, presided over by Dr. 
Moffat. Its situation, overlook- 
ing Rothesay Bay, is very fine. 
These establishments are now ac- 
quiring a great deal of patronage 
from the people of Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and other towns in Scot- 
land, as well as from people in 
the large English towns. I spent 
one most enjoyable day at Glen- 
burn, and it is hard to conceive 
of any one remaining indisposed, 
or being a dyspeptic for a day, in 
such a locality. A new wing was 
opened to this establishment on 
the day of my visit, and there was 
a large dinner-party, with a dance 
afterwards. The whole thing was 
quite a new experience for one 
who had been long cooped up in 
London. The baths here were 
most luxurious—Turkish, Russian, 
vapour, electro-chemical, and I 
know not what, including sea- 
water baths also. 

On leaving Rothesay I took 
steamer and went up the Clyde 
again to Wemyss Bay. If I had 
not seen this place and its sur- 
roundings, I should have said 
that Rothesay was the very best 
place in which to pass a month. 
But over Wemyss Bay and Skel- 
morlie I must linger ; for here it 
seems to me that one gets the per- 
fection’ of everything. Wemyss 
Bay is the terminus of a branch 
from the Glasgow and Greenock 
Railway, so that this is the first 
advantage it possesses over Rothe- 
say ; for the tourist—either with 
or without family—can travel to 
it by rail all the way from Lon- 
don and the south. It neither falls 
within my province, nor is it 
compatible to my taste, to recom- 
mend institutions promiscuously ; 
but I may say that never, ont of 
my own home, have I felt more 
comfortable than I did at the 
Skelmorlie Hydropathic Estab- 


lishment. I consider that is a 
great point when you are out for 
enjoyment and the recuperation 
of your health. It is presided 
over by Ronald Currie, M.D., who 
is something more than a mere 
caterer for the public. He is ‘a 
full man,’ as Bacon would de- 
siderate, and can give you much 
information—topographical, geo- 
logical, &c., concerning the whole 
of the surrounding district. The 
Skelmorlie establishment is built 
of red sandstone in the Scottish 
baronial style, and is noted for 
the beauty and grandeur of its 
situation. The cliff on which it 
is built is a bold rock of con- 
glomerate sandstone and pebble, 
overgrown with trees and ivy, and 
rising to a perpendicular height of 
about one hundred feet above the 
shore-road. It would certainly be 
impossible to find an institution 
with a finer outlook. While the 
exhausted visitor finds great bene- 
fit from the bracing but genial 
air, he can, at the same time, feast 
his eyes on some of the finest 
scenery which the Firth of Clyde 
affords. Salt-water baths, hot and 
cold, can be had here at any time, 
the water being pumped up from 
the sea. The baths are very com- 
plete and extensive. There is 
probably no place on the Clyde 
where such a wonderful variety 
of view can be obtained —assuredly 
none where sea and shore, moun- 
tain and sky, so harmoniously 
combine to produce shifting pano- 
ramas and transformation-scenes 
the whole day long. The height 
on which the establishment stands 
rises so abruptly from the shore 
that you feel as if overhanging 
the water. One morning when I 
awoke and looked out of my bed- 
room-window, the view was 
especially calm and peaceful, the 
sea lying motionless as an inland 
lake, and its beautiful blue vie- 
ing with that above. On other 














occasions the tempest will raise 
wild billows which lash the bay 
into fury. The Arran Hills can 
be plainly distinguished from here, 
with Goatfell rising to a height 
of 2866 feet. When I stayed at 
the Skelmorlie establishment I 
found congenial literary and ar- 
tistic society. Amongst those 
with whom I sat down at the 
table-@’héte breakfast and dinner 
were Mrs. Stuart Blackie, Mrs. 
D. O. Hill, sister of Sir Noel 
Paton, and herself an Edinburgh 
sculptor of great distinction, and 
the Rev. W. Howie Wylie, the 
author of Thomas Carlyle: the 
Man and his Books. Professor 
Blackie, who had been staying 
there, had left that morning. 

There are many spots well 
worth exploring about Wemyss 
Bay. There is Castle Wemyss 
itself, the residence of Mr. John 
Burns of the Cunard line. Then 
there is Kelly Castle, the resi- 
dence of Dr. Young, the friend of 
Livingstone. There is a reference 
to this neighbourhood in an old 
ballad : 


* There lived a carle on Kelly-burn braes, 
Hey, an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ 
thyme.’ 
The artist will find many pictur- 
esque spots here on the track of 
the babbling burn, which runs 
through a most romantic glen, 
sacred to the brownies and other 
fairy folk. At one point past 
Binney Hill, the visitor may ob- 
tain a fine view of the opposite 
side of the Clyde, with Dunoon, 
Kirn, and Hunter's Quay, the 
entrance to Holy Loch, Ben 
Lomond, and the surrounding 
hills. In the grounds of Kelly, 
Livingstone’s two Africans, Susi 
and Chuma, have reared a perfect 
facsimile of the hut which they 
built in the African swamp for 
their sick master, and in which 
the great traveller died. 
Inverkip, with its Roman 
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bridge, should also be visited, 


and wan, the residence of 
Sir Michael Shaw-Stewart. There 
are many witch-stories in connec- 
tion with Inverkip. Skelmorlie 
Castle is but a short walk from 
Wemyss Bay. It belongs to the 
Earl of Eglinton, but is occupied 
by Mr. John Graham, who has 
rebuilt the old ruin at his own 
expense. The place is now very 
charming and picturesque. Mr. 
Graham has the finest collection 
of pictures, considering their num- 
ber, which I have ever seen. It 
contains four of Turner’s master- 
pieces, including ‘The Vale of 
Tempe,’ Holman Hunt's ‘ Christ 
among the Doctors,’ Miiller’s 
‘ Acropolis,’ Gainsborough’s ‘Two 
Sisters’ (which alone cost 60007.), 
Millais’ ‘Cavalier,’ one of the 
chief attractions at the Royal Aca- 
demy a few years ago; Baron 
Leys’ ‘Christmas at Antwerp 
during the Spanish Occupation,’ 
Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ Highland Raid,’ 
Ary Scheffer’s ‘St. John in Pat- 
mos’ and ‘ Mary at the Sepulchre,’ 
Géréme’s ‘ Nile Boat,’ Cooke’s 
* Venice by Moonlight,’ and strik- 
ing examples by Linnell, Land- 
seer, Birket Foster, D. Roberts, 
Noel Paton, Wilkie, C. Stanfield, 
and Scott Lauder. Near Skel- 
morlie have been found a serpent 
mound and other remains, which 
are regarded as pointing clearly to 
Druid worship. Not very far 
from here is Largs, where was 
fought the famous battle between 
the Scots and the Norwegians on 
the 3d of October 1263. The 
numbers said to have taken part 
in this battle have doubtless been 
exaggerated. Carlyle, in his Zarly 
Kings of Norway, says, ‘ Divide 
these numbers by ten, and the 
excellently brief and lucid sum- 
mary by Buchanan may be taken 
as the approximately true and 
exact.’ But whatever may be the 
case as to the numbers engaged in 
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the battle, the result of the action 
itself was of the greatest conse- 
quence, seeing that it freed Scot- 
land from the incursions of the 
Norsemen. The village of Fairlie 
and its castle are amongst the 
otherinteresting points with which 
the Wemyss Bay district abounds. 

Diversifying my proceedings as 
much as possible, on another 
occasion I made a little pedestrian 
tour to Loch Lomond, starting 
from my head-qyarters at Helens- 
burgh. Nearly three miles to the 
east of Helensburgh are the high- 
est points of the Cardross Hills, 
which are almost a thousand feet 
above the sea-level, and afford 
splendid views over the upper 
Frith of the Clyde, and over 
Strathendrick and Loch Lomond. 
I kept to the main path over the 
opposite hills, Had I expressly 
ordered the day for the occasion 
it could not have been lovelier,— 
sunny all the way, but with a light 
breeze which made the exercise 
of walking delightfully invigorat- 
ing. The bird and insect life 
along the whole route was some- 
thing wonderful. All Nature had 
awoke to beauty. I had a com- 
panion nearly all the way in the 
shape of a cuckoo, whose notes 
now seemed close to my ear and 
now four or five miles away. A 
couple of young squirrels I saw 
hopping about in the sunshine; 
while time would fail me to tell of 
the variety in the feathered tribe 
I came across, including the wag- 
tail, the bullfinch, the thrush, and 
the starling. Grandly solitary were 
the hills, and one was stirred 
deeply as now and then in the 
clefts of the mountains I came 
upon some little place of worship 
in which those grand patriots and 
martyrs of a past age, the Cove- 
nanters, no doubt were in the 
habit of meeting. One’s soul 
thrilled as it contrasted the stern- 
ness and grandeur of life then 
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with its lack of danger and of 
trial, its ease and its effeminacy, 
in our own days. 

Having a particular dislike— 
except as artistic subjects—to 
Highland cattle, of course I was 
doomed to be the sport of cireum- 
stances in this respect. It seemed 
as though droves of these small 
beasts had collected together for 
the special purpose of annoying 
me. I have mentioned one en- 
counter on the bank of Loch Awe, 
and now I was fated to have 
another. Pacing leisurely along, 
having accomplished nearly half 
my journey, I heard a bellowing 
behind me, as though all the bulls 
of Bashan (I am supposing there 
were a goodly number of those 
historic cattle) had been let loose. 
Looking round, I saw that a drove 
of the Highland cattle had just 
emerged from a private cross-road 
into the main road, and were 
rapidly coming up with me. It 
was scarcely dignified to run, 
though I should not have scrupled 
to do so on the score of dignity, 
had I not been afraid that so 
glaring a dieplay of the white 
feather would rather have encour- 
aged my supposed pursuers than 
otherwise. I have no doubt these 
cattle were harmless enough, but 
then on the spot one does not 
always regard these matters philo- 
sophically. I was near a farm- 
house, and perceiving a gate open 
into some enclosure, I resolved 
upon my course of action, As 
soon as the first beast came nearly 
up to me I waved my umbrella 
wildly in his face, and turned him 
from the road into the enclosure. 
The ruse succeeded admirably. 
Allthe rest ofthe animals followed 
their leader, and I was once more 
in undisputed possession of the 
main road. But soon after ac- 
complishing this feat, I saw com- 
ing along some distance behind 
the herdsman in whose care these 























cattle apparently were. When he 
came up to the open gate, and saw 
that the cattle had been all un- 
authorisedly dispersed in a wide 
field which did not belong tothem, 
he waxed exceeding wroth. I 
could hear him expressing his 
feelings in choice Gaelic, and al- 
though I could not understand 
his comminatory phrases, I felt 
that the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed were a mere 
trifle to them. It was, perhaps, 
too bad of me; but in getting 
those beasts together again I had 
certainly left the herdsman a task 
which would make large demands 
upon his patience, as well as his 
agility and industry. 

1 walked from Helensburgh to 
Luss, nearly ten miles, coming out 
upon the shore of Loch Lomond at 
a point about a third of its whole 
length from the southern extremity. 
Never shall I forget the grand 
panorama which during this 
walk opened out before me upon 
reaching the brow of a hill, 
whence I could see a stretch of 
some fifteen miles of the magnifi- 
cent loch, aptly called the ‘ queen 
of British lakes.’ Something of 
the feeling of Keats inspired me, 
when he wrote after first looking 
into Chapman's ‘ Homer :’ 

‘Then felt I like some watcher of the 


skies 
When a new planet swims into his 


en; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle 
eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his 


men 
Looked at each other with a mild sur- 
mise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien,’ 
Loch Lomond may well be said 
to contain within itself all the 
English and Welsh lakes, for in 
some parts it is as lovely as the 
most exquisitely beautiful lake in 
the United. Kingdom, while in 
other parts it has a sublimity 
equal also to that of any other. 
It combines pastoral loveliness 
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with extraordinary grandeur. To 
me it appeared like a revelation 
from some other world than ours. 
Looking to the north, the great 
head of Ben Lomond seemed to 
bend down over the waters ; oppo- 
site me the shore was richly wood- 
ed with trees clothed in every 
variety of green, while the sun 
shining down upon the bosom of 
the lake made it scintillate with 
diamonds; and away to the south, 
at a distance of some five or six 
miles, I could clearly perceive 
many cf those beautiful and pic- 
turesque islands with which the 
loch abounds. Loch Lomond 
proper is twenty-five miles in 
length ; but from Balloch ferry to 
its northern extremity the dis- 
tance is really thirty-five miles, 
and the lake is eight miles across 
at its widest part. The northern 
part of the lake is very deep, being 
120 fathoms at the foot of Ben 
Lomond. Five large streams enter 
the lake at various points. There 
are thirty-two islands scattered 
over the loch. If the tourist tra- 
verses the whole length of the 
lake by steamer, beginning at the 
southern extremity, he will see 
first on the bank to the right the 
Lennoxes’ old stronghold, Balloch 
Castle. Further on is Rossdhu, 
the seat of Sir James Colquhoun. 
At Luss, near by, the visitor 
can be very comfortably accom- 
modated at the Colquhoun Arms, 
and here he is perhaps at one of 
the most striking points of the 
lake, for on the opposite side is 
Ben Lomond. The ascent of the 
mountain is made from Rowar- 
dennan, and on a clear day the 
view from the top, which is 3192 
feet above thesea-level, is very fine. 
In one place the tourist can look 
down a perpendicular descent of 
some two thousand feet. Tarbet 
is another capital place to stay at; 
and about a mile south, on the 
opposite shore, is Rob Roy’s 
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Rock, or Prison, a mass of granite 
rising precipitately out of the 
water to the height of thirty or 
forty feet. Here he used to keep 
the people whom he captured 
until they paid him tribute. From 
Tarbet one can go by coach 
round the head of Loch Long, and 
through Glencoe to Inverary and 
Dalmally. Passengers intending 
to go to the Trossachs are landed 
at Inversnaid, on the Stirlingshire 
side of the loch. Not far from In- 
versnaid are the Wallace and Inver- 
glas islets and Rob Roy’s Cave. In 
the latter Robert Bruce found shel- 
ter after the battle of Dalry in 1306. 
Over on the other side are the two 
mountains—Ben Vane, 3004 feet, 
and Ben Voirlich, 3330 feet high. 
The steamer stops at Ardlui pier, 
which is at the northern end of 
the lake ; and a little to the north 
of this place is Inverarnan, at the 
foot of Ben Lui, asplendid moun- 
tain, 3651 feet high. From here 
and from Ardlui coaches start to 
the most romantic of the Highland 
districts. After three or four 
hours’ sketching near Luss, I 
walked back to Helensburgh, hav- 
ing this day covered twenty-one 
miles on foot. 

I cannot close this account 
without mentioning a voyage 
which I made from Oban to Helens- 
burgh by the swift line of steamers 
running through the Crinan Canal. 
The routes which these steamers 
take are most beautiful and multi- 
farious, and those who have not 
journeyed by them have yet a rich 
treat in store. Mr. David Mac- 
brayne, who manages the whole 
of this line of steamers, has cer- 
tainly brought the art of water- 
travelling to a great pitch of per- 
fection. I had not time for some 
of the longer voyages, such as to 
Stornoway, or round to Thurso by 
Cape Wrath, but the voyage I did 
take was one of the most enjoy- 
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able in my recollection. Starting 
from Oban, we had a smart blow 
from the Atlantic after passing 
Kerrera and Easdale islands. One 
poor fellow on board had a rather 
vivid experience of the rolling 
wave and the rolling stomach, but 
I escaped with a little feeling of 
dizziness in the head. Between 
Scarba and the island of Jura is 
the dangerous whirlpool of Corry- 
vreckan, which figures in Scottish 
ballad literature. Passing through 
part of the Sound of Jura, we 
came to Crinan at the head of the 
canal of that name, where we had 
to take to a smaller boat. The 
canal is nine miles long, and has 
many lochs in its course, so that, 
the day-being lovely, the passen- 
gers got out and walked some 
distance along the banks of the 
canal. Not far from the canal is 
the seat of Mr. Malcolm of Poltal- 
loch. At the end of the canal 
are Lochgilphead, near the open- 
ing of Loch Fyne, and Ardri- 
shaig, where we now took the 
fine Clyde steamer, the Iona. 
Passing through the Kyles of 
Bute, with their picturesque banks 
dotted over with the residences of 
rich Glasgow merchants and 
others, we came to Rothesay. The 
Clyde from this place to my 
destination, Helensburgh, I have 
previously described. 

I will only say, in conclusion, 
that from my brief experiences of 
the Highlands I can readily under- 
stand the Scotchman’s passionate 
love of hiscountry. It isa noble 
land, one where every foot of 
ground seems to teem with legend- 
ary and historical associations. 
‘Land of the mountain and the 
flood,’ as Scott says, it excels in 
scenic splendours which may well 
tip the artist’s pencil with the 
flame of genius, and kindle into 
new and divine raptures the soul 
of the poet. 

















A VERY DROLL CRAB STORY. 





Tuere really wasn’t a sound to 
be heard, only the click-clack of 
my knitting-needles and the rus- 
tling of Jenny’s book; and so I 
have solemnly assured her; but 
she is nervous and obstinate, and 
has maintained a dignified silence 
ever since. 

It is a beautiful night, with a 
delicious south wind blowing di- 
rect from the sea, a cloudless sky, 
and a multitude of stars. Win- 
dows and doors are thrown open, 
and the cool breeze pours in, 
creating quite a commotion among 
the books and papers on the table, 
and fanning the flame of the lamp 
up the chimney in a way horribly 
suggestive of an explosion to 
Jenny’s nervous imagination. 

‘What's that? she says sud- 
denly. 

* What ? 

‘That! Listen ! 

Again I listen intently; but 
the only sound that-eomes to my 
ears is the distant roll of waves 
as they break on the shore below, 
and the long continuous hiss of 
the lizards in the garden. Far off, 
the monotonous beat ofa drum 
and an occasional shouting from 
the neighbouring estate, where 
the Congoes are making merry ; 
near by, the bloodthirsty mosqui- 
toes singing in our ears, while 
selecting the most inviting spot 
on our faces for a good long drink ; 
otherwise, not a sound. 

‘I don’t hear anything; it 
must be a poor old jumbee,’ I say, 
laughing. 

For answer I get a look of 
mingled scorn and pity, a look 
that Jenny’s nose favours and she 





excels in. How often have I not 
seen her bestow that self-same 
glance on an unoffending admirer, 
making the poor unfortunate quake 
in his boots, and show an anxiety 
to hide himself away under the 
table that I quite sympathised 
with, till I found that Jenny’s 
little looks were nothing when 
you got used to them ! 

‘There, I heard it again!’ she 
says, in an emphatic whisper, 
looking defiantly at me. 

‘Heard what? My dear girl, 
what is it you imagine you have 
heard ? I ask teasingly. 

*O, I can’t tell! Something 
awful! You must be deaf, Bessie, 
if you can’t hear it. It’s like— 
like—O, I never heard anything 
like it before ? 

‘ Now you mention it, I do hear 
something horrible,’ I answer, imi- 
tating her frightened undertone ; 
‘but it is one of those mysterious 
sounds easily explained by a per- 
son of superior intelligence. It is 
caused by Cuffee having forgotten 
to close his mouth before going to 
sleep, and those guttural groans 
are really only innocent snores. 
Where is Anna Maria? She ought 
to wake him.’ And raising my 
voice, I call loudly and repeatedly 
in my shrillest tones, ‘Anna 
Maria! Angelina! Anna Mari-a! 
Angeli-na !’ 

‘Depend on it, they are both 
fast asleep too. They are the 
laziest servants in the island. 
What's the good of calling them ? 
We might all be murdered, and 
call till doomsday, and they would 
never hear us |’ 

Poor Jenny, she is very cross 
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to-night, though it would be diffi- 
cult to tell the real cause of her 
ill-humour. There are the mos- 
quitoes, the postponement of his 
Excellency’s ball, the (to her) in- 
tolerable quiet and dulness of a 
country house, the non-appearance 
of Jack from town, where he has 
spent the whole afternoon, leaving 
us two lonely unprotected women 
to dine alone ; there is the mys- 
terious noise, Cuffee’s sonorous 
snores ; and last, but by no means 
least, our possible assassination. 

*I do wish Cuffee wouldn't 
make that horrible noise, and 
Anna Maria would come when 
she is called,’ she says peevishly. 
‘Bessie, you might go and wake 
him! This in a very sad and 
broken voice ; and looking at her 
dejected attitude, and remember- 
ing her heavy trials, I take pity 
on her, and humour her just for 
this once only. 

‘Cuffee! Anna Maria!’ I call 
at the pitch of my voice as I cross 
the dining-room. ‘Cuffee! Anna 
Mari-a !’ and as I enter the pantry 
the snoring ceases. 

*O Cuffee, where art thou? I 
sing, in impassioned tones,apostro- 
phising a black heap in the corner, 
which, by the dim light of a crazy 
kerosene lamp swinging from a 
beam in the roof, looks like the 
little wretch curled up, but on 
nearer inspection turns out to be 
a bag of yams. He must be some- 
where close by, though, for he has 
commenced again, and the grunt- 
ing seems just behind me. Fol- 
lowing the sound, I trace it under 
the table to a big deep tub. 

* Get out of this, you little pest!’ 
I exclaim wrathfully ; and, thrust- 
ing my arm down to give him a 
tug or pinch, as the opportunity 
offers, find not the hard woolly 
head I had expected, but—mo- 
lasses! Ugh! 


*O Jenny, do come and help 
mé; I am covered with nasty 
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sticky molasses!’ I cry, half 
laughing, half vexed. 

‘I told you so!’ she remarks 
triumphantly, making her appear- 
ance with her skirts pulled up, 
and standing on tiptoe. 

This statement is so obviously 
untrue, that I take no notice of it. 
I will simply remark, en passant, 
that it is one of Jenny's little 
ways, which, as well as her little 
looks, are nothing when you are 
used to them. 

‘I can’t find the animal any- 
where,’ I say, plunging my drip- 
ping hand into a tub of water, 
and scrubbing it vigorously. 

Jenny advances cautiously, still 
on tiptoe, being in mortal fear of 
cockroaches, centipedes, scorpions, 
and all other creeping and flying 
horrors. She peers into the cor- 
ners and under the table and 
chairs, and, opening the cup- 
board, looks suspiciously into 
each shelf. 

‘He isn’t in here, that’s very 
certain,’ she says, as we leave the 
pantry, she first, I following 
slowly. 

‘Come along!’ she calls impa- 
tiently, glancing at me over her 
shoulder; the next moment she 
staggers forward, and falls in a 
heap on the floor close to the side- 
board. 

‘My goodness, Jenny!’ and, 
running to pick her up, I stumble 
over something, and, tripping up, 
fall heavily on the top of her, my 
chin and her shoulder making 
pleasant acquaintance, 

*O heavens, Bessie! Where 
are you?’ she screams helplessly. 

‘ Here I am, on the top of you,’ 
I say feebly ; and then those im- 
mortal lines from Mr. Gilbert's 
famous Bab Ballads flash through 
my mind : 

‘Freddy fainted on a stool, 

And Johnny on the top of Freddy,’ 

I murmur them to myself with 
great satisfaction, for it is the first 























time in my life I have ever re- 
membered a quotation that suited 
the occasion. 

*Do get off, Bessie! Aren’t 
you contented with breaking my 
shoulder? Do you want to 
smother me as well? 

She has melted into tears ; and 
as this is one of the little ways I 
am not used to, I scramble on my 
feet, and she sits limp and help- 
less on the floor, wiping her eyes 
and declaring she has broken 
every bone in her body. 

‘What on earth made you 
tumble down all in a heap like 
that? I say, turning aside to hide 
a laugh. At the same moment I 
eatch sight of a long dark object 
sticking out from under the side- 
board. : 

‘ Why, it’s a foot !’ I exclaim. 

‘What? says Jenny, jumping 
up, forgetful of fractured bones 
and dislocated shoulders, ‘A 
foot! Where? : 

I point at the black shiny 
thing, and she beats a hasty re- 
treat to the drawing-room door. 

‘Hush! wait here while I go 
and call Anna Maria.’ 

‘My goodness, Bessie!’ she cries, 
in an agonised whisper, clinging 
to me; ‘you can’t leave me here 
alone with a man’s foot !’ 

At this moment the snoring, 
which had ceased when Jenny 
fell, commences again. A light 
dawns on me. . 

‘Why, it’s only Cuffee, after 
all!’ I say, laughing. 

Jenny stares blankly at me for 
a few seconds, then at the offend- 
ing black foot, with all the dusty 
toes looking insolently up at her. 

‘So that’s it, is it? she says 
calmly. But the expression ot 
her face is something to see, and 
I am thankful Cuffee is the 
offender, and not I. 

‘O for a broom!’ she cries, 
drawing a long breath and look- 
ing wildly round ; and then rusb- 
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ing past me into the pantry, 
vengeance being stronger than 
her fear of ‘roaches and scorpions, 
she returns with the largest and 
heaviest broom in the house, and, 
with a grim chuckle of enjoy- 
ment, ‘she goes for that nigger 
Cuffee.’ 

I feel this to be a turning-point 
in my life, for this is the second 
happy quotation I have perpe- 
trated to-night; before I am a 
minute older, though, I must 
humbly apologise to Ah Sin for 
the liberty I have taken. 

‘ Take that, and that, and that /’ 
Jenny gasps, as the blows rain 
down fast and hard, and to all 
appearance unfelt by the motion- 
less black heap, ‘and that, you 
wretched animal, and that ? 

Two legs now make themselves 
visible, the black heap slowly un- 
winds itse]f and stretches out two 
long bare arms. 

‘Why, Jenny, you have been 
beating him on his head all this 
time! I cry, arresting the broom 
in mid air before it descends on 
his open mouth. 

‘Good gracious! so I have ; no 
wonder he didn’t feel it ’ 

‘ You will never get him awake 
at this rate ;’ and, seizing a yaboo 
of water off the window-ledge, I 
empty it over his upturned face. 

What a sputtering and gasping 
now ensues! what fearful oaths 
and denunciations! what violent 
kicks and butting of his hard un- 
feeling head against the floor, be- 
fore he awakes to the fact that 
he is not in the kitchen, and we 
are not ‘dem two bad able gels,’ 
Angelina and Anna Maria ! 

*O marm! yes, marm! beg 
pard’n, Miss Jinny,’ he bawls, 
creeping out on all-fours, while 
Jenny, gathering her strength for 
one last parting shot, flourishes 
the broom over her head; but 
Cuffee, seeing it coming, dodges, 
and by a miracle escapes the blow, 
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which descends on an inoffensive 
chair with a tremendous whack. 

‘O marm! Miss Jenny well 
"trong! most bruck de cheer !’ he 
says composedly, showing every 
tooth in his head, the water run- 
ning off his face and glistening 
in bright beads on his woolly 
hair. 

‘How. dare you laugh? asks 
Jenny breathlessly ; for, give this 
little black imp an inch, and he 
will take a mile. 

‘ Where are the servants? where 
is Anna Maria?’ 

‘Dunno, marm 

‘Go to Nana’s room and tell 
them to come here instantly,’ she 
orders, with a threatening flourish 
of the broom; and he vanishes, 
giggling. 

‘I ask you, Bessie,’ she says 
appealingly, as we go back to our 
rocking-chairs in the drawing- 
room, ‘is there any evil in the 
wide world to be compared with 
having to live in a hole of an 
island like this, with niggers for 
servants ? 

It is a subject on which we 
differ, so I take up my knitting 
in silence. 

‘Hunger is a bad thing,’ she 
goes on presently, with a vivid 
remembrance of having been kept 
waiting half an hour on several 
occasions for her dinner. 

‘And wars are bad things’— 
she has read Markham’s in her 
day, and flirted tremendously 
with a man who was killed in the 
Ashantee war. 

‘And Nihilists and railway 
accidents are very bad things ; 
but niggers, niggers! O bey, 
how you frightened me!’ she ex- 
claims, nearly turning over in the 
rocking-chair as Cuffee makes his 
appearance, grinning, and scratch- 
ing his head. 

‘Anna Maria no dey; Ange- 
lina gone go look for um. I goin’ 
go look fur Angelina,’ he remarks 


to nobody in particular, shuffling 
off to the door. 

‘You do no such thing; stay 
where you are!’ thunders Jenny. 

‘O lor! under his breath, and 
not at all decided whether he shall 
obey or not. 

What a hideous little wretch it 
is, to be sure, standing there before 
me! his right foot diligently 
scratching his left leg, which is 
bare to the knee ; his striped shirt 
hanging in a balloon over an old 
croquet-belt of Jenny’s, the neck 
wide open and innocent of but- 
tons, and the sleeves, torn from 
wrist to armhole, streaming be- 
hind like pennons. His lips are 
parted, showing a bright red 
tongue between his white teeth ; 
his face, of a dark copper colour, 
is glowing with devilry, and in 
each black eye Satan lurks, wait- 
ing his opportunity. 

‘How on earth did you get 
your head so wet? I ask inno- 
cently. 

Up goes his hand to his head, 
and he grasps the wool in hand- 
fuls and tugs at it mercilessly. 

‘Eh, eh! wha dat now? he 
exclaims, rolling his eyes in per- 
plexity from Jenny to me. 

‘The jumbees must have done 
it, I think.’ 

‘Yes, marm, plenty jumbee ya. 
An’ Maria see dem, Angelina see 
dem, I no see dem. Miss Jinny, 
you nebber see dem, marm ? 

‘I never saw one till to-night ; 
he came after you, too.’ 

‘Yah! how he stan’, Miss 
Jinny? he asks breathlessly, with 
a cunning twinkle in his eyes, 
which proves him no coward. 

‘He had a long tail, and he 
waggled it’ (Jenny has quite risen 
to the occasion), ‘and fire came 
out of his eyes and mouth, and 
he had a stick of fire poking you 
with. You would have been 
burnt up if Miss Bessie and I 
hadn’t chased him away and 














thrown some water over you to 
put out the fire.’ 

‘O! poor Cuffee! da no jum- 
bee, da de debble! He come for 
you poor liddle broy, Miss Jin- 
ny,’ trying in vain to pump up 
a few tears. 

* Of course it was the devil; he 
is always after the niggers,’ I say, 
improving the occasion. 

‘De debble um bad man,’ he 
mumbles, squatting down at my 
feet; ‘he come fur Sambo de 
oder night; Sambo well ‘fraid, 
he most dead, he so 'fraid.’ 

‘How is it the devil didn’t 
take him? Jenny asks contemp- 
tuously. 

‘’Cause Sambo lock up he 
house, and de debble couldn’t 
get in. Fur true, Miss Jimny, 
Sambo well bad, marm. A-good, 
he most bu’n up. He, he, he! 
He well raven’, he bile de pot 
full, full, wid de ochras and de 
corn, and he nebber gi’ arwee 
none ’t all. He gobble um down 
till he well full, den he rub yah 
so’ (stroking his stomach), ‘and he 
watch heab’n, and he say, “ Tank 
Gard, Sambo werry full; Massa 
Gard can come for Sambo now !” 
and he go in he house and lock 
up all roun’,and gosleep. In de 
night now he wake, and hear 
someting poun’ de door, and he 
well ’fraid; so he no say nutten, 
he wait liddle bit ; and dey poun’ 
again, and he wait liddle bit more ; 
and dey poun’and poun’ and poun’”’ 
(each time he raps loudly on the 
floor with his knuckles) ; ‘sohesay, 
must be de oberlooker, and he 
call out, “ Who dey?’ and de 
somet’ing say, “ Dis Sambo house? 
he lib yah?’ Sambo say, “ Yes, 
sah.” “He inside dey now?” 
** Yes, sah ; comin’, sah!” fur he 
tink dey bring somet’ing fur him 
fur he supper, he, he, he! But de 
somet’ing say, ‘‘ Massa Gard come 
fur Sambo; look sharp, now !” 
When poor Sambo hear dat, he 
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most dead ; he knee knock, he 
jaw lock fast, he trimble all ober, 
and groan, and go hide under de 
bed, and den he say, “ Massa 
Gard, poor Sambo ain’t here ; he 
gone ’way ;” and so dey go ’way. 
But Sambo foolish; he tink de 
Lard comin’ from heab’n fur him, 
old black nagur. De debble hear 
him mock de Lard, so he come 
frighten him. A-good, he frighten 
him. Ah, yah! ha, ha! and 
Sambo moder, Sarah Ann, she 
say— 

Jenny interrupts him at this 
interesting point by jumping out 
of her chair and rushing madly 
across the room to me, upsetting 
a table and two chairs by the 
way. 
‘It’s running after me! See it 
there! Kill it, kill it, Cuffee? she 
screams loudly. 

‘ What in the name of wonder,’ 
I begin crossly, when she again 
races across the room, gasping out, 
‘O, it’s coming after me!’ and 
leaping on a sofa, gathers her dress 
up and holds it tightly round her. 

*O Bessie, it will bite you!’ in 
an agonised voice; and, climbing 
on to the back of the sofa, I draw 
my feet up in the rocking-chair 
and look round about me on the 
floor, expecting to see one of 
Jenny’s many-legged enemies, a 
harmless spider, or perhaps a cen- 
tipede ; but instead, with an odd 
sideways movement, scrambling 
towards me, and scratching the 
floor as it comes, I behold a crab! 

With a shout of fear I spring 
from my chair to the sofa before 
me, with my skirts held higher 
than is strictly fashionable, and 
yell out to Cuffee to catch the 
monster. It makes straight for 
the corner behind Jenny's sofa, 
and she balances herself on the 
arm, wringing her hands in a 
silent panic, while Cuffee creeps 
cautiously under and captures it. 

*‘ Ah, yah, ha, ha! dis crab able, 
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eh? kneeling on the rug before 
Jenny, and flourishing the crab 
in the air, its legs all spread out, 
and its two murderous-looking 
claws biting the air in search of a 
fleshy morsel. 

‘Deh, he no bite now, all you 
kin come down now, Miss Jinny ! 
I no le’ him go; I goin’ go eat 
him fur me brekfus to-marrer 
mornin’, yah ha!’ 

‘Eh, eh, wha’ happen? says 
Anna Maria, walking com 
in; then seeing Cuffee with the 
crab, ‘Who crab dat? he you 
wan? 

‘Miss Bessie jus’ gi’ me; he 
most tek de piece out Miss Jinny 
foot.’ 

‘Well, says Jenny, stepping 
gingerly down from her perch 
and looking carefully about for 
another enemy, as she tiptoes 
across to inspect the crab, ‘it 
might have bitten me, and lamed 
me for life, and I should have 
been a cripple for the rest of my 
days, so you needn't laugh, Bessie.’ 

‘ Fur true, marm, crab-bite well 
pizen !’ says Anna Maria ; and she 
and Cuffee hold forth at great 
length on the size and wicked- 
ness of the crab, and regale us 
with wonderful stories of the 
narrow escapes they have had, 
and the excruciating agony their 
Friends have suffered from ‘ pizen 
bites’ of crabs out of season. 

* Plenty crabs down in de cella, 
Miss Bessie ; better le’ me catch 
some for Massa Jack brekfus !’ 

‘ You too forward, Cuffee ; wha’ 
Mas’ Jack goin’ do wid crab? 

‘Go ‘long wid you, An’ Maria, 
you want de crab fur you an’ 
Angelina, no? You too tief; up- 
on which Anna Maria makes a 
tremendous hubbub, threatening 
to ‘do for’ Cuffee, and offering to 
call every relation she has in the 
island to prove her honesty and 
Cuffee’s doubtful character, re- 
minding him that his father ran 


away to Trinidad a few months 
ago, and his mother is still in 
jail for chopping a man in the 
market. With great difficulty 
we manage to stop her tongue 
and get her out of the room to 
prevent a stand-up fight between 
them ; and then we learn from 
Cuffee that the cellar literally 
swarms with crabs, and that he 
would often have caught some 
for us (?) but that Massa Jack 
threatened to shoot him dead if 
he ever found him there. 

‘Buoy ! you lie just like you 
brudder !’ we hear Anna Maria 
say behind the door ; he doesn’t 
deny the soft impeachment, but, 
shaking his head and gazing 
mournfully at the lamp, says, 

‘ Night is de time to catch dem ; 
dey all gone to de sea to-morrer 
marning.’ 

Jenny has got hold of Jack’s 
stick and is worrying the crab 
with it, quite contented and 
happy now she has found some- 
thing to tease. As I watch her 
a brilliant idea strikes me : 

‘Jenny, let us go down and 
have a regular hunt. It will be 
splendid fun ! 

She drops the stick, and gazes 
at me in dismay. Cuffee grins 
delightedly. 

* My goodness, Bessie ! are you 
mad? she asks indignantly. 

‘O, if you are afraid to come, 
you can stay where you are; I 
will take Cuffee and—’ 

‘Eh, eh, Miss Bessie, dey goin’ 
bite you, marm! says Anna 
Maria, peeping through the jalou- 
sies,quite restored to good-humour. 

‘Gel, you too foolish! Crab 
no bite white people,’ Cuffee re- 
marks, with fine scorn, fearful of 
losing a good night’s sport. 

‘ You'd better not come, Jenny.’ 

‘Yes, I will,’ she says, flaring 
up. ‘It is just the very thing I 
should like ; and I am not afraid 
at all, only nobody likes going 
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into a dark cellar in the middle 
of the night, with cockroaches 
and all sorts of things crawling 
over your face. But it’s not 
likely I am going to let you go 
down there all by yourself,’ she 
adds heroically. 

‘All right, come along, then. 
Cutfee, get the hurricane lantern, 
and call Angelina, quick !’ 

‘But my dress!’ says Jenny, 
hopelessly surveying the long ex- 
panse of muslin that trails nearly 
a yard behind her, 

‘ All you mus’ tie up dem frocks 
in a bustle,’ says Anna Maria 
authoritatively ; and so we do, or 
rather she does, displaying a 
liberal amount of ankles, of which 
Jenny seems to approve. 

‘Deh, all you can go to de 
market now,’ she says with pride, 
standing off and admiring her 
handiwork. 

I put on Jack’s smoking-cap, 
and Jenny an old felt hat of his 
with a puggaree round it. 

‘I am so afraid of something 
jumping on my neck,’ she says, 
when I laugh at her appearance. 

‘Come along, to the cellar, to 
the cellar!’ I cry excitedly, 
flourishing Jack’s stick above my 
head, and leading the way, with 
Cuffee prancing along by my side 
with the lantern. 

We meet Angelina on the steps 
outside. 

‘Eh, eh, Miss Betsey, you goin’ 
to follow Cuffee, marm, into that 
damp cellar! And your dress 
tie up so high, too. Your moo- 
mah will be very vex, marm—’ 

I cut her short very quickly. 

‘My name is not Miss Betsey,’ 
I say spitefully, for I know Jenny 
is laughing behind me, ‘and just 
mind your own business, Ange- 
lina, and follow me into the 
cellar instantly, and catch every 
crab you see! after which ex- 
plosion of righteous indignation 
we proceed to the scene of action, 
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I finding it very difficult to walk 
with the dignity becoming my 
position as commander-in-chief, 
when I remember my kilted petti- 
coats. If I could only follow my 
inclinations I would stick my 
arms akimbo, and perform a 
break-down, double-shuffle, and 
all, under the tamarind-tree with 
Cuffee. But, alas! there's my 
family, you know. 

‘My king, wha’ dat? Jumbee 
fling stone so knock my head,’ 
says Anna Maria. 

‘Gel, you big fool ! he de win’ 
blow de tamarin’ ’pun you, yah! 
ha, ha!’ 

As he speaks down comes a 
shower of them, pelting us as we 
stand under the tree. I hear 
them rattling on Jenny's old 
felt like hail. 

There is some difficulty with 
the key; Cuffee fumbles at it, 
turning it one way and another, 
and at last wrenching the door 
open with a curse, which I know 
means a broken lock, and a thrash- 
ing from Massa Jack to-morrow. 

‘I do hope there are no 
scorpions or centipedes in here, 
for I know they will come after 
me,’ says Jenny resignedly, as we 
troop in. ' 

‘I no le’ dem bite you, Miss 
Jin’,’ is Cuffee’s consoling answer ; 
but Jenny flashes her eyes at him 
for his familiarity. It is my turn 
to laugh now, and I do not forego 
it. 

Following Cuffee’s lead we 
commence operations in the 
northern part of the cellar, which 
is partitioned off, and fitted with 
shelves for wine, but is now 
innocent of even an empty bottle. 
It is a capital cellar, and runs the 
entire length and breadth of the 
house, and is intersected with 
rough wooden pillars that sup- 
port the floor above. 

‘ Ang’lina, you shut de door, 
and no le’ dem pass you. Miss 
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Jin’, you hol’ de lamp fur me ; no, 
tak’ de bag, and gi’ Miss Bess de 
lamp ! 

We obey in silence, for Cuffee 
gives his orders with the authority 
and experience of an old cam- 
paigner. 

* But I don’t see a single crab,’ 
says the unbelieving Jenny, 
peeping in among the shelves. 

* Hur tongue, Miss Jin, no call 
dey name; dey run way if dey 
hear you! Dey no lib in shelf, 
dem ! 

It seems to me Cuffee is not 
so ignorant of the geography of 
this cellar as he led us to suppose 
a little while ago. I strongly sus- 
pect he has had many a crab- 
hunt on his own account before 
to-night ; at any rate, he goes 
about it ina strangely methodical 
way for a nigger. 

‘An’ Maria, I goin’ hist dis 
barrel ; you watch behin’ and see 
if any ole fellahs dey !’ 

An’ Maria obediently goes 
down on her knees, pressing her 
cheek close against the rough 
wali, and her chin in the dust, 
while Cuffee lifts the barrel 
slowly and cautiously. 

‘Yah, he heaby!’ he mutters 
under his breath, as he tilts it on 
one side. ‘ Any deh? 

‘None 't all,’ in earthy tones 
from An’ Maria. 

‘ A-good—so,’ I hear the lady- 
like Angelina whisper to herself. 
They quietly replace the barrel, 
and ‘ hist’ several others, but with 
the same result; heaps of dust 
and rubbish, but no crabs. The 
two exchange knowing looks and 
nods ; it is very evident that they 
are ineach other’ssecrets. Ishould 
certainly like to know how they 
manage to get in here without 
the key. Cuffee now draws our 
attention to a pile of old lumber 
in the corner. 

‘Plenty yah, fur true,’ he says 
encouragingly, moving the pieces 
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nearest the wall, while An’ Maria 
again embraces mother earth. 

‘ He dey, he dey ! she exclaims 
excitedly, and a thrill, half fear 
and half delight, runs through 
me ; the campaign is opened, the 
moment of action has arrived. I 
grasp the lantern tightly, and 
devoutly wish crabs didn’t bite. 
Jenny retreats to the door and 
clutches Angelina’s arm, who is 
quite ready to start off and leave 
us in the lurch. 

‘ An’ Maria, git up and hol’ dis, 
so le’ me catch dem !’ 

“E no heaby? she asks sulk- 
ily. 
‘Cho, you big fat gel no hol’ 
liddle piece wood so? You well 
lazy 

Very unwilling and cross she 
gets up, making that peculiar 
sucking noise with her mouth 
that negroes always treat you to 
when they wish to be particularly 
rude and contemptuous, and hugs 
the big post with both arms, 
while Cuffee crawls under on all- 
fours. 

‘He dey, furtrue! Wan, two, 
tree, big able fellahs! Wey de 
bag, all you brin’ de bag!’ he 
whispers ; and Jenny, very loth, 
holds it out to him at arm’s length. 
What a fright the poor girl is in, 
to be sure! She gives a little 
stifled scream when Cuffee cap- 
tures the first one and pops it 
into the bag ; but when he brings 
out another, and another, and 
still another, and they are safely 
consigned to the depths of the old 
crocus-bag, her courage rises, and 
she actually stands her ground 
when the last one makes a small 
fight with Cuffee for his liberty. 

*O, he mos’ bite me! Cuf- 
fee, you no tiedem? You goin’ 
lef dem so? Dey goin’ get ’way, 
buoy!’ says the sulky An’ Maria, 

laring at him. 

‘Gel, you lie! Hol’ your chat,’ 
he answers, with cheerful good- 
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humour, crawling out and leaving 
her to replace the post by her- 
self. 


‘Mind you know min!’ she 
mutters threateningly, tying the 
handkerchief on her head in a 
big knot behind, and rolling up 
her sleeves above the elbow, 
which looks as if she meant to 
have it out with Cuffee. 

‘Only think, we have caught 
four,’ says Jenny to me patronis- 
ingly. ‘Jack will be surprised 
when he hears it.’ 

‘O, very much so,’ I observe 
dryly. ; 

‘He is always saying how use- 
less I am,’ she goes on compla- 
cently, holding her chin in the 
air; and with the old felt hat 
on the back of her head, the 
peaked brim resting on.her shoul- 
ders, the puggaree long past her 
waist, and her skirts puffed out 
in the largest ‘ bustle’ I ever laid 
my eyes on, she is certainly the 
most grotesque and unique figure 
I have seen out of a pantomime. 
‘And now I have done what he 
never has, caught crabs for his 
break fast ’ 

I hold my tongue discreetly ; 
and do not observe, as with jus- 
tice I might, that catching crabs 
is rather a different operation com- 
pared with holding the bag open 
for them to be put in. Iam as 
silent as the tomb, and it is a 
great sacrifice, as all who have 
tried it can testify. 

‘Here, Angelina, you aren't 
doing anything; hold the bag 
while I pin my dress; then, after 
arranging her ruffles, she walks 
on, saying, in a would-be careless 
manner that thinly conceals her 
anxiety to be rid of her burden, 
* You might as well take charge 
of it, I think, for it will be too 
heavy for me to carry presently.’ 

I give a little malicious laugh. 
She turns quickly on me. 

*O, I suppose you think I am 
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afraid ofthem? I can assure you, 
you are vastly mistaken,’ she says, 
with a lofty disdain that I have 
seen Jack mimic very success- 
fully. 

* My dear girl,’ I say, hastening 
to make my peace, ‘didn’t I see 
you hold the bag? Can any one 
doubt your courage after that ? 

But she stalks past me, out- 
raged dignity and contemptuous 
pity from the turn of her pug- 
garee to the flourish of her short 
skirts and the top of her high- 
heeled shoes, Cuffee and Anna 
Maria looking after her with ad- 
miration and awe. 

As we file out, Cuffee still on 
all-fours, we notice several crab- 
holes, which are undoubtedly well 
tenanted ; for as he thrusts his 
stick into them, it is seized and 
held firmly, and he has a good 
tussle before he can draw it out 
again. All round the base of the 
wall we see their footprints, and 
here and there the earth rooted up 
into little banks. 

‘Here are lots more barrels,’ 
says Jenny, leading the way this 
time, I humbly bringing up the 
rear with the lantern, reflecting 
with satisfaction that I am, after 
all, the person of greatest impor- 
tance, for what would they do 
without the lantern, I should like 
to know? 

Cuffee and Anna Maria are at 
it again, he ordering and abusing, 
and she rebellious and refusing to 
help him. 

‘Walk out, or do as you are 
told says Jenny, stamping her 
foot. 

‘Marm? she answers pertly, 
looking daggers out of the corners 
of her eyes, and pushing her lips 
out, till she looks like the twin 
sister of the pig Nana has fatten- 
ing for Christmas. 

Jenny meets her gaze without 
flinching, which is saying a great 
deal, for there is much to quell 
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in a nigger’s eyes. There is not 
only the bright round eyeball 
that seems to jump at you, and 
the malevolent spirit that looks 
out upon you, but there is the ex- 
panse of sickly white that makes 
one shudder and turn away when 
they ‘cut their eyes’ at you, as 
they express it. 

It ends in Anna Maria going 
down on her knees in a fury, and 
sprawling face downwards on the 
ground, vowing vengeance on 
Cuffee and every member of his 
family, not even excepting third 
cousins; he whistling a lively 
negro air all the while, and not 
once glancing at her. They turn 
’ over the entire row of barrels with 
no success, and Anna Maria 
groans as she drags herself 
along on her knees, till they 
reach the one that stands by 
itself in the corner, when out 
scuttles a huge crab and makes 
straight (if that isn’t an Irishism) 
for her nose. 

‘OY she yells, and springs 
up from the ground as if galvan- 
ised. 

* Ah, yah ! ha, ha !’ shouts Cuf- 
fee, delighted, pouncing on it in- 
stantly. ‘He mos’ bite you’ lid- 
dle piece o’ nose clean off, ’Riah ! 
Ah, yah! ha, ha, ha-a-a! Wha’ 
Dolphus say den? Ha-a, ha-a! 
He lef’ you den, so court "Liza 
Jane! Ya, ha, ha-a!’ 

We all of us joinin the laugh ; 
and that being quite sufficient en- 
couragement for him, he jumps 
up and thrusts the struggling crab 
into An’ Maria’s face, who, draw- 
ing back to avoid it, staggers 
against me and throws me down. 

* How dare you ! I cry angrily 
to him ; and as he still continues 
his insolent laugh, I jump up and 
deal him some smart’ blows with 
my stick that soon sober him. 

‘Eh, eh, Miss Bess ’ he whim- 
pers, rubbing his eye with the 
hand that holds the crab, and 
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warding off imaginary blows with 
the other. ‘Yes, marm; beg 
pard’n, marm !’ as I rap his head 
with the handle. 

‘You rude little wretch! Til 
tell Mr. Jack of you the instant 
he comes home 

‘An’ I goin’ tell Mas’ Jack 
wha’ you do wid de lame hoss las’ 
night!’ says Anna Maria, still 
bent on her revenge. 

‘O, do stop quarrelling, all of 
you, and let us see if there are 
any more under there! cries 
Jenny impatiently. ‘O Bessie, 
take care, the rat-trap! I draw 
back hastily, and just in time, 
for another step forward and my 
foot would have been caught in 
it. ‘Jack set it for him ; I wish 
he had walked into it!’ she says, 
with a laugh that is not lost on 
the little rascal. 

‘No min’, Miss Bess. Gi’ me 
de bag yah, Ang’lina. Whey de 
lamp, Maria ? Bettah gi’ me yah ; 
no come close, cockroach dem 
plenty yah so. An’ Maria, me 
dear, hol’ de barrel liddle bit fur 
me. You’ poor Cuffee nebba do 
you so ’gen 

Thus abjured, Anna Maria 
‘ hists’ the barrel carefully, An- 
gelina gives up the bag readily, 
and I hand over the lantern, and 
wait the result in silence. By 
the expression of his face I feel 
certain he is up to some devilry, 
and resolve to keep my eye on 
him. IT hear him chuckling to 
himself and see his eyes gleaming 
maliciously in the lamplight as 
he stoops down and peers under 
the barrel. 

‘Wha’ you do dat for, An’ 
Maria? You most knock me head 
off ! he asks reproachfully, as she 
gives a jump that nearly topples 
over the barrels. 

For answer she springs off the 
ground with an awful howl of 
pain ; the barrel falls with a crash 
and rolls towards Angelina, who 
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receives it on her toes with 

another awful howl; Cuffee 

knocks down the lantern and 

starts up with an oath as the light 
out. 

‘De crab get 'way ; dey goin’ 
bite all you !’ he roars. ‘O! Miss 
Jin, wha’ you dey? 

And now follows the most ter- 
rible confusion and racket : Jen- 
ny rushes to me, I receive her 
with open arms, and we clasp 
each other frantically. Even in 
this never-to-be-forgotten moment 
of supreme terror another apt 
quotation flashes through my 
mind, and I repeat it hurriedly 
to myself: 

* Like torrents from a mountain source 
We rushed into each other’s arms!” 

‘They are coming! they will 
bite us to death !’ she screams. 

‘Yes, marm, dey comin’ jus’ 
wha you stan’! shouts Cuffee ; 
and Anna Maria and Angelina 
set up a rival yelling very charac- 
teristic of both. 

‘It’s a judgment ’pun us for 
bein’ so hard’n’!’ cries Angelina, 
who is somewhat devout. 

*O me toe’ Anna Maria bawls. 
‘He a bite me! Mudder! fire! 
fire ! fir-e !’ 

*O, hold me, somebody! Fetch 
a light, for the love of heaven!’ I 
scream, as I feel something scut- 
tle over my foot ; and then Jenny 
and I commence stamping wildly. 
Clinging tightly to one another, 
our feet hardly touching the 
ground for half a second at a 
time, we dance the double-shuffle 
in real earnest, calling lustily for 
help all the while. 

‘It will be the death of me!’ 
she gasps, in an interval of silence, 
as we pause for breath. I groan, 
and again we join our voices to 
the general call for help. 

Cuffee howls in my ear ; and I 
dash off, dragging Jenny with me, 
and rush violently against a pillar. 
Bang goes my head on the hard 


wood, and I see more stars in this 
dark old cellarthan I ever saw in the 
heavens. I feel perfectly stunned, 
and throw my arms round the 
pillar for support. At the same 
moment a claw closes on my 
ankle. I shake my foot and stamp 
vigorously; but I feel the thing 
crawl up and fasten on my leg, 
and then I experience the most 
excruciating agony that ever mor- 
tal endured, 

‘© heavens! one is on my leg! 
It is biting me fearfully!’ I 
shriek, kicking wildly out in the 
air, the crab still clinging on and 
biting with renewed venom. ‘ I’m 
dying! it’s killing me! making 
one last frenzied effort, as I re- 
member the ‘pizen bites’ and 
their fatal effects on Anna Maria’s 
friends. 

Yell after yell comes from Jenny 
and Angelina ; Anna Maria is low- 
ing like a cow ; but above groans 
and yells I hear Cuffee’s shrill cry. 

The din is something horrible ; 
with this gnawing pain I feel as 
if I couldn’t hold out much longer, 
and only the possibility of more 
crabs fastening on to my neck and 
face keep me from falling on the 
ground ina swoon. Is that the 
sound of horses’ feet? Surely 
that faint rumbling in the dis- 
tance is the noise of Jack’s buggy 
wheels, I strain my ears in an 
agony of despair, but it is impos- 
sible to hear anything in this 
awful confusion. My heart sinks 
as I resign myself to my fate. I 
have lost all command over my 
leg ; it is kicking of its own ac- 
cord now ; when I hear footsteps 
overhead, there is a sharp grating 
noise, and to my unspeakable 
relief the trap-door in the pantry 
is thrown open, letting in a flood 
of light, and Jack’s face looks 
down on us full of bewilderment. 

‘What the deuce!’ he begins, 
swinging a lantern to and fro, 


and gazing dumbfoundered at the 
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scene of woe. Then suddenly 
breaking into a hearty guffaw, he 
springs down the ladder, the lan- 
tern in one hand and a whip in 
the other. 

*Come on, Bob!’ he calls ex- 
citedly. 

I untwine my arms from the 
post I am hugging, and hold them 
out to him, dimly conscious of the 
blissful cessation of pain on my 
leg. But running past me, he 
lifts his whip high in the air, and 
brings it down with a tremendous 
whack on Cuffee, who, avoiding a 
second blow, dodges past him out 
of the door, followed by Jenny 
with the most extraordinary clat- 
ter. 

‘Jenny! Jenny! Jack calls 
after her. ‘Stop her, Bob; see 
she doesn’t tumble into the well. 
Just stop that infernal row, will 
you ? he says, shaking his whip at 
the two girls, who have redoubled 
their cries since he came down. 

*Confound you! are you com- 
ing off that or not ? with another 
flourish of his whip at Angelina, 
who is comfortably perched on the 
top of a barrel, her skirts tucked 
in between her knees, displaying 
her long skinny yellow legs, her 
hands clasped above her head, one 
eye fixed on Jack, the other on 
the ceiling, while she prays glibly, 
and says, ‘Yes, sir; goin’ come 
down now, sir !’ 

Poor Anna Maria! what a piti- 
able spectacle she is, lying all of a 
heap on the ground, her stiff black 
plaits bristling over her head, 
the tears streaming from her eyes 
as she lifts her dusty face from 
the earth, and implores Jack, with 
heartrending sobs that shake her 
whole body, ‘to tek’ off de crab !’ 

‘Where is it? Jacks asks gruffly. 

‘Me toe, sah! O poor me! me 
big toe, Mas’ Jack! oy, oy, oy!’ 

Both legs are twisted together, 
she embracing them with her 
arms, while she sways backwards 


and forwards, keeping time to her 


groans. 

‘Don’t be a fool !’ says Jack, 
after inspecting the toe in ques- 
tion. ‘There isn’t a vestige of a 
crab, woman. Come now, stop 
that howling ! 

*‘Eh—eh ! checking her sobs, 
and stooping forward to examine 
it herself. ‘Fur true; none dey 
’t all ; he mus’ be get ’way !’ 

‘Come and see what’s become 
of Jenny; I hope she hasn’t hurt 
herself with that trap,’ says Jack, 
leading the way out of the cellar. 

‘ What trap? I ask, in alarm. 

‘The big rat-trap I set in there 
for Cuffee. It has caught in her 
dress somehow, and put her in an 
awful fright. I saw her looking 
behind as if the old gentleman 
was after her!’ 

We hurry up the steps on to 
the verandah. 

‘ Hallo, there she is !’ says Jack, 
pointing in the direction of the 
stable ; and there in the distance I 
can just distinguish her figure run- 
ning along at full speed, pursued 
by Bob Standish with a lantern. 

‘She is mad,’ I gasp, grasping 
Jack’s arm. 

*O, what a little fool!’ he 
says, half laughing; ‘she has 
quite lost her head! that trap 
dangling against her legs has 
frightened her out of her wits. 
Here she comes! Jenny ! Jenny!’ 
he calls, darting forward and 
catching her in his arms as she is 
passing. She pants and struggles 
violently, and breaking away from 
him, flies along the verandah, 
bursts open a door, and, throwing 
down chairs and overturning a 
table full of ornaments in her mad 
career, she rushes across the draw- 
ing-room into her bedroom, and 
leaps right through the mosquito- 
net into bed, where she lies, a 
panting breathless heap. 

‘It’s on me! take it off!’ she 


whispers. 


























‘It is only the rat-trap, dear,’ 
I say reassuringly, as I drag it 
from under her; and Jack coming 
in, we disengage a from her dress. 

‘Hallo, Jenny! what a race 
you gave poor Bob!’ he says, burst- 
ing out laughing. Upon which 
Jenny laughs too, then cries, and 
finally goes into violent hysterics. 


An hour after, as I am cross- 
ing the drawing-room with some 
strong coffee for Jenny, Jack calls 
to me from the verandah. 

‘ May I ask,’ he says politely, 
taking the cigar from his mouth, 
‘the reason of that elegant cos- 
tume ? 

O horror! I have forgotten to 
untie my ‘ bustle’ ! 

‘ I quite forgot it,’ I say, covered 
with confusion, and avoiding 
Bob Standish’s eye. 

* May I also ask what you and 
Jenny were doing in the cellar 
to-night ? 

* We went down to catch crabs, 
Jack,’ I say penitently, still fum- 
bling at the string that ties up 
my dress. ‘And the light went 
out, all through Cuffee’s fault, 
and they got away, and one bit 
me fearfully. It did indeed!’ 

‘Well, 1 am glad you explain 
it; otherwise I never should have 
guessed what that little devil Cuf- 
fee was doing holding on to your 
leg.’ 

‘Cuffee holding on to my leg ! 
Why, it was a crab biting me !’ 
I exclaim, quite mystified, gazing 
from one to the other. 

‘Well, all I beg is that you 
will catch no more crabs for the 
future,’ he says sternly. ‘Good 
heavens!’ as, catching sight of the 
smoking-cap on my head, he im- 
mediately transfers it to his. ‘A 
fellow comes home after a hard 
day’s work to the bosom of his 
family, and finds the whole lot, 
servants and all, in the cellar 
kicking up the most infernal 
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row. One sister embracing a post ; 
a little nigger rolling on the 
ground, and making the most 
hideous hullabaloo, The other 
sister, with a rat-trap clinging to 
the tail of her dress, tearing over 
the yard, taking her fences like 
a racer, and winding up with 
hysterics. And then to be told 
they were only “ catching crabs” !’ 

The joke of the whole thing 
suddenly strikes me, and sitting 
down on the door-sill I burst into 
a fit of hearty helpless laughter. 
Bob joins me, and presently Jack 
chimes in, and long and loudly 
peal after peal rings out. 

‘The young rascal, won't I 
thrash him when I catch him! 
They are hunting for him now,’ 
says Jack at last, in an exhausted 
voice. ‘I say, what guys you 
and Jenny looked—eh, Bob? 
She showed a clean pair of heels 
when she bolted, though.’ 

‘Bessie, Bessie!’ Jenny calls 
feebly from the bedroom ; and I 
run quickly in to her, stifling one 
of the most enjoyable laughs I 
have had for a long time. 

‘What are they laughing at? 
she asks suspiciously. 

‘ At the guys we made of our- 
selves, dear,’ I say soothingly. 

‘Do you know what it is, 
Bessie? she says excitedly, de- 
tecting the evasion at once. ‘I 
hate Jack, and I detest and 
loathe Bob Standish !’ 

‘But, Jenny dear—’ I begin, 
laughing. 

‘I do, I do! LIalways did and 
I always will! And as for Cuffee, 
I wish—O, how I wish he was 
dead! And I wish I was dead 
too I 


The clock is just striking eleven 
as I get into bed, and for some 
time I lay awake thinking over 
the evening's adventure, and con- 
gratulating myself that Ihave es- 
caped with only a few black and 
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blue marks, when I hear in the 
distance, somewhere in the direc- 
tion of the stable, an awful yell- 
ing. 
© Yes, sah! Cuffee well bad, 
sah! Yes, Mas’ Jack! Mas’ Bob 
beg fur me, sah 

I heave a sigh of satisfaction, 
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and smile to myself as I hear 
Angelina say excitedly in the next 
room, 

‘An’ Maria, you hear dat? 
Cuffee getting licks, eh?’ 

‘Good so,’ says An’ Maria 
spitefully ; ‘he long want a good 
hiding 
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Weaki_y sigh the waves as they roll in the swell on the sand-bar, 
Folding their limbs to rest, hard worn with the past night of fury ; 
Flecked with the foam that had swept its creeping pitiless volume 
Under the sea-scogped cliffs right up to the feet of each homestead. 


Laughing not then, as now, sun-browned tints under the warm sky ; 

Black with the bitterest dark, and no beaming star in its frail hope, 

Swollen to mountain and rage-cloud, battling their green backs to- 
gether : 

We stop our ears while they thud and they grind out a life on the 
sandstone. 


How the wind screamed round the hills as we clambered the face of 
the high cliff! 

Shading our eyes from the night while peering below through the thick 
gloom ; 

Flames leaping up from the tar-casks, fired with our hands on a trem- 
ble ; 

Hearts beating loud for the poor lads tossed in their boats in the wild 
bay. 


Useless ! Ah, yes, it was that ; but what man was sparing his labour! 

Nor dare we think of the hull that surged up-turned in the deep 
trough, 

Nor of closed over-drenched eyes lit up with a last glow, a blurred 
mass— 

The pale-orange half-minute light that flashed and revolved on the 
headland. 


When will the long night break? 0, let not the quick cruel zigzag 

Blurt out and show us again the hands in the terrible distance ! 

Pray that the deafening roar may not cease in its throb on the ocean : 

Haply our ears would drink in those half-witted shrieks of the lost 
ones | 
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Daylight at last, and the joy that comes—has it come !—with the 


morning ; 
Softer the hoarse winds now, and the sea with a quieter motion. 
Hark to the fall of the waves, and the dirge-fanning wings of the sea- 


gulls, 
Circling above the white breakers in songs of their mystical sadness. 


Ever they roll and they fall, illumed with the down-slanting sunshine : 

Crystal ares reared from the sand in a salt fleecy flush of pale glory, 

Tinged with cornelian hues, and the red lights low down in the water; 

Bright jewels, flowers and fish coiled round in their play with the sea- 
weed. 


O the weird chant of the sea, and the plunge of its musical cadence! 

Why was it not then, as now, so soft in the calm of a whisper? 

Is it then false, this new face? Will it charm off that memory for ever, 

The tear-blotted prayer from the book sobbed aloud in the terror of 
shipwreck ? 


Light as the ripples may course, can they blot out the face in the dark 

Gazing thus painfully up to the glimmer and stretch of the heaven, 

Twined in the dun velvet moss midst a cluster of wondering shell- 
fish, 

All that is left of a young life wedged in the gloom of the rock-side # 


Or the dull slow-swinging tide ease the clang of the mariner’s death- 


toll, 

Knelled from the ivy-girt height; or the whispering void in the 
hamlet ? 

Dances the light on the wave, but it recks not the wild flood or 
sorrow 


Wasting the fisher-girl’s heart as she cries out her soul on the shingle. 
c, K. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
A LITTLE DINNER. 


THE same evening which intro- 
duced Robert McCullagh junior 
to the household at Old Ford 
beheld his father nimbly proceed- 
ing to keep his appointment with 
Captain Crawford. 

Little cared he for the state of 
the weather. External influences 
did not affect him much. Even 
against the east wind he had no- 
thing to say; rheumatism spared, 
and neuralgia passed him by; heat 
did not try him much, yet it exer- 
cised his powers of endurance 
more than cold ; a good nipping 
frost was his delight, and next to 
that he revelled in snow. Great, 
then, were his reminiscences of a 
certain ‘ fall’ in Ayrshire when he 
was a ‘wee callant,’ upon the 
occasion of which ‘ folk’ had to go 
to Glasgow by water, for the sim- 
ple reason that they could not go 
by land. Enthusiastic were Mr. 
McCullagh’s descriptions of the 
Clyde and Arran, the ‘Crag’ and 
Dumbarton, as seen when covered 
with snow under the sparkling sun. 

There was neither sun, moon, 
star, nor planet visible that evening 
when he walked along the London 
streets to the ‘ hawtel’ presided 
over by his compatriot; yet he 
stepped out as briskly through 
the slush and mud as though the 
season had been June and the time 
midday. 

Briefly in the morning he inti- 
mated his intention of absenting 
himself from the family meal, 

*Ye needn’t be putting my 


name in the pot for dinner to-day, 
Janet,’ he observed, as he rose 
from breakfast. ‘I’m asked to 
take what is going with a friend 
this evening.’ 

*Ye'’re falling in with a lot of 
friends lately, answered Miss 
Nicol, making an attempt at jocu- 
larity which signally failed to 
impress Mr. McCullagh with the 
slightest idea of mirth. ’ 

‘So it seems,’ he answered, like- 
wise simulating a jovial manner, 
and likewise assuring his auditors 
of his total insincerity so far as 
anything in the way of fun was 
concerned. 

‘An’ I suppose we're not to 
know their names? said Miss 
Nicol, suggesting by these words 
there was something going on 
poor Mr. McCullagh desired to 
keep far beyond the ken of his 
womenkind, 

‘Have your own way of it, 
Janet,’ answered Mr. McCullagh 
discreetly. 

*D’ye really mean to say ye 
are goin’ out, and intend to leave 
no word to tell us where to find ye? 

‘If ye put it that manner, 
Janet, I’m bound to admit ye’ve 
spoken the truth. I am going 
out this evening to dine with a 
friend ye don’t know, and whom 
it’s no like ye ever will know. I 
suppose I may do as much, being 
of age, without asking your leave 
and license.’ 

‘I’m sure ye needn't take any 
thought of me,’ said Miss Nicol. 

‘I’m very sure, Janet, I don’t 
intend,’ was the reply. 

After which exchange of cour- 








tesies Mr. McCullagh left the 
room ; and if he had been gifted 
with long enough ears he would, 
as he went down the stairs, have 
heard Miss Nicol say to Effie, 

*He’s just puffed-up pride,— 
swelled almost to bursting, as one 
may say, since those Pousnetts 
have taken notice of him.’ 

Effie did not answer. At that 
precise period of her life she was 
wrestling with the French lan- 
guage, and getting a good deal the 
worst of the encounter; and per- 
haps it was for this reason that 
ZEsop’s fable of the frog which 
desired to be as large as an ox 
-recurred to her memory. After 
tremendous difficulty—for as re- 
garded all sorts of learning she 
was as stupid as she was silent— 
the young lady had managed to 
translate the parable and grasp its 
meaning. Would Mr. McCullagh 
burst like the frog? Would Robert 
some day be ofas little account as 
she was then? Would something 
extraordinary happen? Matters 
seemed to her to have been going 
very strangely lately ; the house 
was not like what it used to be, 
nor anybody in it. On the pre- 
vious morning, for a few minutes 
after Robert presented her with 
the bracelet from Paris, life had 
looked a little brighter ; but Mr. 
McCullagh had soon taken the 
gilt off that bauble. He was so 
afraid of her being deceived con- 
cerning the intentions of a man he 
felt very sure would never marry 
her, that, when with a mere trace 
of pardonable pride and a mourn- 
ful smile of feminine vanity—for, 
after all, Mr. McCullagh’s rela- 
tive, who chose to play the réle 
of a creature well-nigh dumb, was 
really a girl—she exhibited the 
gift, he said, 

‘ Ay, ay ; and so he bought you 
this—and a very bonnie present 
too! He must have paid a lot of 


money for it. Well, we know the 
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old saying about a gowk and his 
gold being soon parted. Not that 
Robert's a fool, only he’s a bit too 
fond of showing off. And I would 
not have ye too uplifted about 
this, Effie, consequently. It’s a 
handsome thing, and one ye’ll like 
to keep and show to your grand- 
children ; but it means nothing, 
except that Robert’s partner in a 
big house, and wants to ’mind ye 
of the fact. Where he “ 

up his hat” I expect there'll be a 
heap of things we never thought 
of.’ 

‘I am very sairten of that,’ 
answered Effie, who, if she lacked 
many womanly qualities, was not 
destitute of a species of pride 
which served her in extremest 
need just as well as it might a 
queen ; and, poor child, she took 
her bracelet away and laid it 
aside, and wept a few tears in the 
solitude of her bedroom, and mar- 
velled why Robert could not like 
her enough to come a-wooing. 

‘For I am very sure he has 
taken na ither fancy.’ 

From which remark it will be 
inferred Miss Effie coincided with 
the opinion that ‘propinquity is 
dangerous,’ only she forgot one 
thing—in such cases the woman 
must be attractive. 

Buttoned up to his throat, and 
unwitting of the ‘ deil’s own mess,’ 
as he subsequently styled it, into 
which his first-born was walking, 
Mr. McCullagh made his way in- 
to Cheapside, and, disdaining to 
take omnibus for the short dis- 
tance he had to go, wound his way 
in and out amid the mass of pe- 
destrians that, in those days, be- 
fore there was a railway terminus 
at the end of almost every street, 
thronged the City thoroughfares. 

All at once he caught sight of a 
tall figure strolling before him, a 
figure which seemed familiar. It 
was Mr. Pousnett, walking as 
calmly and deliberately as though 
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that particular evening had been 
one in May; as though the sun 
had been shining, instead of the 
gamlamps blinking through dim 
glass in a vain attempt to light up 
the darkness of that damp and 
foggy night. 

Involuntarily Mr. McCullagh 
slackened his speed. He felt no 
desire to overtake the great man, 
whom he was much astonished to 
behold pacing homewards on foot, 
unaware Mr. Pousnett was ex- 
tremely fond of taking pedestrian 
exercise in unlikely weather. He 
was smoking an admirable cigar ; 
as usual he moved easily amid the 
crowd, Witha species of fascina- 
tion Mr. McCullagh followed his 
movements from Old Jewry up 
to Foster-lane, at the corner of 
which turning, a man, who stood 
there looking gloomily out on the 
human tide flowing along the 
wider thoroughfare, lifted his hat 
to Mr. Pousnett, and made a step 
forward as if he wished to speak 
to that gentleman, and then drew 
back ashamed. 

Mr. Pousnett, seeing the move- 
ment, stopped—he was always affa- 
ble to his inferiors—and this indi- 
vidual looked as low in the social 
scale as the merchant stood high. 

As he paused and turned to- 
wards the man, Mr. McCullagh 
had no choice save to pass on, 
which he did swiftly, and with- 
out being perceived by his son’s 
partner. The quiet ‘ hawtel’ kept 
by a ‘canny Scot’ was situate in 
one of the many courts leading 
out of Fleet-street, and therefore, 
crossing to Paternoster-row, he 
soon, with his light active step, 
left Mr. Pousnett and his humble 
acquaintance far behind. 

*He’s no so bad,’ thought Mr. 
McCullagh; ‘there’s not many 
gentlemen would care to be seen 
talking to a person so down at the 
heels with Fortune as that chiel 
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Which, indeed, that’ ‘caiel’ 
was—so down it did not appear 
very likely he would ever get in 
luck’s way again. 

He had once been in Pousnett’s 
house, which he left to ‘better 
himself,’ with the result that he 
was now standing shivering in a 
thin coat, and the wet soaking 
through his o]d boots, looking up- 
on the traffic of Cheapside, which 
could neither harm nor benefit 
him, rather than go home to face 
the misery he had left there. 

‘ Well, Moorhall, and how are 
you getting on? asked Mr. Pcus- 
nett, removing the cigur from his 
lips, and looking, when contrasted 
with the wretched creature before 
him, the very incarnation of well- 
clad well-fed prosperity. 

‘ Just as badly as possible, sir,’ 
was the answer, 

‘I am sorry to hear you say so. 
How is that ? 

‘It has not been for want of 
trying, sir,’ replied the man, using 
one of those stock phrases the un- 
fortunate and the impecunious 
and the ne’er-do-weel and the in- 
capable are so fond of airing. 
‘Since I was foolish enough to 
leave you, sir, 1 am sure no man 
could have worked harder, or 
lived poorer than I have done, 
and I might just as well have 
stayed idle.’ 

* You did not “ better yourself,” 
then,’ suggested Mr. Pousnett, in 
a tone which, if used by any 
other person, might have been 
mistaken for irony. 

‘Better myself!’ repeated the 
ex-clerk. ‘Look at me, sir!’ 
Which, indeed, was a most un- 
necessary request, as Mr, Pous- 
nett had already done so from the 
crown of his old hat to the soles 
of his worn and broken boots. ‘I 
have not another article of cloth- 
ing in the world except what you 
seeon me. For four-and-twenty 
hours I have tasted no food save 
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a bit of bread. I started out this 
morning hoping to get some trifle 
to take home to buy a meal for my 
wife and children; but I have 
been refused every place I went, 
and when you passed, sir, I was 
just thinking whether I had not 
better go down to the Thames 
and throw myselfin. Perhaps my 
family might find somebody to 
help them then.’ 

‘It is very hard for you,’ said 
Mr. Pousnett sympathetically. 

‘ And as if things were not bad 
enough, sir,’ continued Moorhall, 
‘there was a man came in last 
night.’ 

‘What sort of a man? asked 
Mr. Pousnett, with a charming 
innocence. 

‘Why, a bailiff, sir, and we 
without a bite in the house for 
ourselves, or a bed to lie on! As 
Iasked thesheriff's officer, “ What's 
the good ofleaving him here? D’ye 
think we have got a gold-mine 
anywhere under the flooring ?”’ 

‘Where do you live? asked 
Mr. Pousnett, possibly thinking 
it unnecessary to comment on this 
last utterance. 

* Hoxton, sir.’ 

‘Give me your address—come 
this way; and Mr. Pousnett 
walked with his former clerk up 
Foster-lane, and turned into the 
Post-office yard. Under one of 
the flickering gaslights he wrote 
down the name of the street and 
number of the house where Moor- 
hall resided. 

‘ That is where we are now, sir,’ 
said the man who had ‘tried so 
hard,’ striking, as such people al- 
ways do, an unnecessary blow upon 
the nail which has already been 
driven quite as far ‘ home’ as it can 
ever be. ‘ Where we may have to 
lay our heads a week hence, it is 
impossible to say.’ 

* Your landlord may take your 
furniture, if you have any,’ an- 
swered Mr. Pousnett, ashe deliber- 
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ately closed his pocket-book ; ‘ but 
he cannot, I apprehend, turn you 
out into the street without some 
sort of notice. Here is a trifle, 
and I will consider whether any- 
thing can be done for you. Do 
not thank me, please,’ he added, 
cutting short the stream of grati- 
tude, with which Mr. Moorhall 
was about to deluge him. ‘ Get 
home as soon as you can—good- 
evening ; and Mr. Pousnett, who, 
between these detached utterances, 
had been engaged in re-lighting 
his cigar, walked off, leaving his 
ex-clerk with half-a- sovereign 
clutched tight in his hand, and 
his heart trembling with a hope 
to which he almost feared to give 
house-room. 

‘Perhaps he will take me 
on again,’ Moorhall considered, 
‘though they used to tell me, once 
gone it was always gone with 
Pousnetts.’ 

Meanwhile Mr. McCullagh 
pushed on towards the good inn 
he had recommended to Captain 
Crawford as kept by an honest 
north-countryman, Gavin Hay by 
name, 

It was not a house much fre- 
quented by gentlemen from Auld 
Reekie or Glasgow, who, coming 
to town accompanied by their 
wives and daughters, desired a 
sort of boarding establishment 
rather than a regular hotel. Mr. 
Hay would not have cared much 
for that precise description of 
business. 

‘Plenty of trouble,’ he said, in 
summing it up ; ‘ enfeenetessemal 
proofets and scarce a word of 
thanks.’ 

No, Mr. Hay had been wise 
enough to establish a good com- 
fortable inn for ‘folk in trade,’ 
and ‘travellers, and suchlike, 
when he started in London some 
thirty years previously. 

‘There’s an opening,’ was all 
he said when he laid out his plan 
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and so admirable an opening had 
it proved that there could rarely 
be found an empty bedroom in 
the house, while of ‘chance 
dinners’ Mr. Hay had to provide 
enough and tospare. He always 
kept a cook great in the prepara- 
tion of Scotch dishes—dishes, in- 
deed, which were then fast van- 
ishing from tables even north of 
the Tweed: haggis, cock-a-leekie, 
singed (or as some delight to call 
it ‘swinged’) sheep’s head, and 
other delicacies, the bare mention 
of which caused a smile of plea- 
sure and anticipation to illu- 
mine the face of many a good 
man and true. Nothing in the 
way of ‘foreign kickshaws’ was 
attempted at Hay’s; but as re- 
garded plain roast and boil, the 
cooking of fish, the compounding 
of puddings, and those dishes 
which were at once the pride and 
boast of Scotia’s children, it was 
a house to be depended upon. 

‘A dinner fit to set before a 
king,’ was Mr. McCullagh’s sum- 
mary of the repast, when at length 
a stilton in fine condition was 
placed upon the table. ‘I only 
wish, Captain, we were partaking 
of it upon the occasion of your 
return,’ 

‘All in good time,’ answered 
the officer, smiling a little wist- 
fully. 

Who knew? He might never 
come back ; and though he had de- 
sired to go, yet now, when the time 
was so close at hand, he seemed 
to see the chances more clearly, 
and to feel that, though glory was 
a fine word for those that lived to 
be illumined by its beams, it could 
not greatly benefit the man happed 
up in foreign soil, who would 
never more behold the day dawn 
nor the sun set, nor hear the huzzas 
of the multitude, nor read what 
the world said about his prowess. 

At that moment he was think- 


ing, perhaps, of that morning, when 
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troop after troop of brave fellows 
marched through London while 
the band played ‘The Girl I left 
behind me.’ How many would 
never march again or return to 
any girl, no matter how dearly 
loved, how sorrowfully parted 
from! 

Well, it does not do for soldiers 
to think much about what may 
be in store for them, about the 
other side of the picture at least ; 
and almost without a pause Cap- 
tain Crawford added, ‘I hope we 
shall soon settle the Russians; and 
then, Mr. McCullagh, you will 
remember your promise, and ask 
me to dinner, won't you?’ 

‘You may make your mind 
easy on that score,’ was the reply ; 
‘and if there’s aught I can do or 
see to for ye while you're away, 
why, just say the word, and I'll 
attend to what ye want.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the officer. 
‘There is a matter I wish to talk 


to you about presently ; as I told 
you yesterday, I need your advice.’ 

‘And I’m sure, to the best of 
my abeelity—’ began Mr. McCul- 
lagh, but there was scarce so 
genuine a ring in his voice as 
had touched Captain Crawford a 


minute before. ‘Maybe he’s in 
debt,’ considered the Scotchman, 
‘and thinks I can help him to 
compound, or maylike he’s going 
to borrow. Ay, ay, he'll turn 
out the same as a wheen of others 
—civil enough because he wants 
to serve his own turn. I was 
just having my misdoubts about 
this dinner. Ill warrant he'd 
never have dipped his hand so 
deep in his purse for the pleasure 
of my company.’ 

It is the fate, the evil fate, of 
such men as Mr. McCullagh to 
be subject to these terrible revul- 
sions of feeling. Far down in 
their hearts lies the knowledge 
that, though there may be much 
worthy of respect and deserving 
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of all trust in the nature which 
can sell and buy and turn an hon- 
est penny, and think of shillings 
and consider farthings, still the 
best affections of humanity in- 
stinctively turn to persons who 
either cannot or are not compelled 
to make such mercenary matters 
their study. 

Just as the hop, it is said, fol- 
lows the course of the sun, and 
does no good if its tendrils 
are thwarted in their desire, so, 
without doubt, everything which 
is good in us recoils from the 
mere worship of mammon merely 
as mammon, and rears itself in 
antagonism to the sordid pettiness 
of such a life as that led by the 
inmates of the old house just out 
of Basinghall-street. 

The one unspoken longing of 
Mr. McCullagh’s life had been to 
be liked for himself—just for 
what lay inside his fleshly taber- 
nacle—just for the only thing 


he could ever carry out of this 
world when that tabernacle was 


laid aside. He never wanted 
when he was young that any man 
should seek his company because 
he had ‘laid five pounds by ; and 
he did not desire, now he was 
verging on the sear and yellow 
leaf, to be cajoled and flattered 
because he was worth Heaven 
and himself only knew how 
many thousands. 

He had taken a fancy to Cap- 
tain Crawford, and it hurt his 
vanity to consider that officer 
cared no more for him than for 
the dirt under his feet, if only 
he could get ‘Rab McCullagh, 
plain auld Rab, to sairve his turn.’ 
Nevertheless he had, after a 
fashion, passed his word, and he 
did not mean to go back from it. 
If the young man wanted his 
help to the extent of fifty or even 
one hundred pounds he ‘ wouldn’t 
be the one to deny him,’ only no 
more takings-in of that sort for 


him ; no more being seduced by 
the pleasant talk of one even of 
his own country folk, and the 
innocent smiling face of a pretty 
girl as partner. 

*No doubt he instructed her,’ 
thought Mr. McCullagh bitterly ; 
‘and if I'd chosen to make a 
bigger fool of myself even than I 
did, she wouldn’t have hindered 
me of my fancy.’ 

‘ And now what’s the trouble ? 
he said impatiently, when, the 
cloth being drawn, and dessert 
placed on the table, and all the 
‘implements’ for a stiff tumbler 
laid ready to hand, the waiter, 
with a final agile whisk of his 
napkin, withdrew, and left the 
two gentlemen to their own de- 
vices. ‘Just tell me what it is, 
fairly and frankly, and if it’s in 
my power, ye’ll no be beaten for 
lack of a friend in need.’ 

Captain Crawford, who had 
been sitting in a brown study for 
some minutes previously, at this 
address lifted his eyes and stared 
at his guest in mute amazement. 

‘I see, ye don’t like to speak,’ 
suggested Mr. McCullagh; ‘but 
don’t be blate. I tell ye fairly 
I’m disappointed, because it never 
crossed my mind ye was one of 
those couldn’t make the two ends 
meet: still, if at all within my 
capacity, I'llstand by ye. NowI 
am all attention, and the words ye 
speak will go no further.’ 

Again Captain Crawford re- 
garded the speaker amazed. 

‘He has a poorer head than I 
thought,’ he decided ; ‘the wine’ 
—not champagne, by the way— 
‘has got into it. I wish I had 
not ordered any whisky.’ Then 
in a moment, the true state of the 
case flashing across his mind, he 
cried out delightedly, ‘ Why, you 
think I am in debt, Mr. McCul- 
lagh 

‘And are ye not? asked the 
Scotchman dubiously. 
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‘Good Heavens, no! I was 
once, some years ago. I was a 
fool, and fell among thieves. I 
had an awful time of it—which 
time so sickened me of incurring 
any responsibility I could not at 
the minute see my way to pay, 
that I would rather live on 
dry bread, or die, because I could 
not get any bread at all, than go 
through it again. No; God be 
thanked, Iam not indebt! IfI 
were, I should not dine myself or 
ask any one else to dinner.’ 

‘Then just for a minit I wranged 

ye, explained Mr. McCullagh 
simply; ‘and for that reason, 
before ye go on, I’d like weel to 
shake hands, and ask your forgive- 
ness. Iam verysure I feel truly 
sorry.’ 
With a frank smile, Captain 
Crawford extended his hand, say- 
ing, even as he laid it in that of 
his new friend, ‘ You have seen, 
I suppose, I do not leave England 
quite heart-whole.’ 

‘ Pousnett’s,’ suggested Mr. 
McCuliagh. 

‘And I wanted to feel I was 
engaged before I went away—’ 

‘Lord, man! have ye thought 
over it coolly ? 

* Thought over what, Mr. McCul- 
lagh ?” 

‘ Over what any of those young 
weemen will take to dress, let 
alone keep her. I have no single 
word to say against one of them ; 
for pleasanter or more agreeable 
ladies never’—‘ figured on a floor,’ 
Mr. McCullagh was going to 
add; but he substituted instead 
the phrase ‘ never walked. Still, 
they must have high notions, and 
would be aye thinking about the 
ease and luxury of their father’s 
house, in the best domicile ye 
could give them. Yesee I’m very 
plain, Captain; I jalouse ye 
haven’t a glut, so to speak, o’ this 
world’s gear.’ 

‘I am not rich; but I have 
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what I think should be enough 
to commence with, at all events.’ 

Mr. McCullagh shook his head. 

‘I’m not one with ye there,’ he 
remarked. ‘ Ye see, ye’d have to 
begin where most people leave off, 
where, indeed, most folks never 
get to. Mr. Pousnett, I make no 
doubt, can afford to pour out 
money like water ; but ye couldn’t, 
or I am greatly mistaken in my 
conjecture ; and when young ladies 
have been accustomed to spend, 
spend, spend, it is ill for a hus- 
band being forced to ask them to 
begin and save.’ 

‘You speak feelingly, Mr. 
McCullagh,’ observed the officer, 
not with much cheerfulness. 

‘I speak from knowledge,’ was 
the quick reply. ‘If man or wo- 
man is to be ever economical, 
saving ought to be taught to boy 
and girl as soon as the alphabet. 
It’s wonderful how young people 
follow after what they see if it’s 
bad, Extravagant parents make 
extravagant children.’ 

‘I do not think Mr. Pousnett’s 
daughters are extravagant,’ said 
Captain Crawford. 

‘Maybe no,’ was the cautious 

reply. 
‘Mr. Pousnett himself is a man 
who can get as much value for 
sixpence as any person I ever 
met.’ : 

‘ Likely ; still I suppose ye can’t 
consider it a libel if I say he gets 
through an awful lot of sixpences.’ 

‘ Not, I imagine, in proportion 
to what is expected from him.’ 

‘ Well, ye see, that all depends 
on what it may be that is ex- 
pected, and who it is expects it.’ 

‘ He lives in a certain rank—’ 

‘Til no deny it,’ conceded Mr. 
McCullagh. 

‘And he is bound to keep up 
that rank.’ 

‘ What binds him? asked the 
merchant. 

‘The world, I suppose ; what 
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he would doubtless call the re- 
quirements of society,’ answered 
Captain Crawford. ‘ But we need 
not go into that question,’ he went 
on hurriedly, ‘ for it has little or 
nothing to do with the matter 
about which I wish to consult 
you. As I said before, I desired— 
whether prudently or not does 
not much signify—to have affairs 
put on some definite footing be- 
fore I left England, and so I 
asked Mr. Pousnett’s consent to 
his daughter's engaging herself to 
me.’ 
*‘ Aweel ? asked Mr. McCullagh, 
as the Captain paused. 

‘He said, in the most friendly 
way possible, that it could not be.’ 

‘Then why did he no hinder 
ye running in and out amang them 
before mischief was likely to come 
of it ? 

‘That was a question I could 
scarcely ask him,’ answered Cap- 
tain Crawford. ‘I did inquire, 
however, the nature of his objec- 
tion.’ 

‘Ay? Mr. McCullagh uttered 
this monosyllable in a tone at 
once encouraging and inquisitive. 

‘He said he had but one ob- 
jection to me: namely, my want 
of means ; that if I had even two 
thousand a year he would put no 
obstacle in the way.’ 

‘Bless us all! ejaculated the 
canny Scot, ‘ even twenty hundred 
a year—why, that’s the interest of 
forty thousand, in hard cash, at 
five per cent ; and out of trade I’m 
doubting no one can make a safe 
investment at more nor three and 
a half or four at the outside. But 
I’m interrupting your story.’ 

‘I pointed out to Mr. Pous- 
nett,’ continued Captain Crawford, 
‘that, although I did not possess 
two thousand a year, I had ex- 
pectations (it is just on the cards 
that some day I may step into a 
handsome property). To which he 
replied, “ Expectations are not 
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certainties ; expectations will not 
provide daily bread, to say no- 
thing whatever of luxuries.”’ 

‘ He is right enough there,’ re- 
marked Mr. McCullagh. 

‘No doubt; yet still, with my 
prospects and present means, I 
ventured to say I did not con- 
sider myself a wholly ineligible 
suitor. I went into figures. I 
proved I had about seven hundred 
a year, besides a legacy, which has 
been lately left me, of ten thou- 
sand pounds.’ 

‘Ten thousand pound sterling !’ 
exclaimed Mr. McCullagh. 

‘Not ten thousand pounds 
Scotch,’ laughed the officer. 
*« Now,” I said to Mr. Pousnett, 
‘how much ought that sum, well 
invested, to return per annum ?” 
“Three hundred a year,” he an- 
swered promptly ; ‘‘and there you 
are with just half the income I 
consider necessary.”’ 

‘ But wouldn't he do something 
towards keeping the pot boiling 
asked Mr. McCullagh. 

‘No; he was most explicit on 
that point. If his daughters 
marry poor men—and he considers 
any one poor who has only a trifle 
of two thousand a year—he will 
allow them a hundred and fifty 
pounds for dress—’ 

‘For dress!’ interrupted Mr. 
McCullagh, in a tone of horror, 
to which no description could 
do justice, ‘ For dress ! And many 
a one has to pay rent and taxes, 
and live, and support a family, 
and keep a good face to the world 
ou far less nor that.’ 

‘I can see very plainly,’ went 
on Captain Crawford, to whom 
it did not signify much what 
other people might or might not 
have to do, ‘that Mr. Pousnett 
wants neither to have nor to lose 
me. If my uncle were to die to- 
morrow unmarried or without a 
son, he would at once sanction the 
engagement ; but as matters stand 
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he will not hear of it. He says 
quite frankly that, whatever 
merits a pauper may possess, he 
does not desire to have him for a 
son-in-law.’ 

* It is just awfu’ to think of so 
rich a man being that greedy after 
money,’ ejaculated Mr. MeCul- 

h. 


‘I do not quite go with you in 
that opinion,’ answered the officer. 
‘Mr. Pousnett is no more greedy 
than fathers in general. If you 
had a daughter I imagine you 
would want to know a good deal 
about ways and means before you 
allowed her to marry.’ 

‘I think I'd like best to know 
the man that wanted her was 
honest and true,’ answered Mr. 
McCullagh. ‘ Ye think me hard, 
Captain, maybe, and that I've a 
liking to keeping a guid grip of 
the gear I’ve worked early and 
late to gather ; but I declare to ye 
if I had a favourite daughter—and 
God Almighty alone can tell why, 
in His mercy, He withheld just 
that which would have been price- 
less to me—I'd rather give her to 
a man whose word was his bond, 
who could be trusted to keep his 
promise, who was sober and moral 
and discreet, than I'd see her driv- 
ing round Hyde Park in the hand- 
somest carriage ye could show 
me.’ 

* Then in that, as in many other 
matters, Mr. McCullagh, you are 
an exception to most rules,’ said 
Captain Crawford politely. He 
felt doubts as to whether the 
Scotchman’s theory would be 
found to hold good when it came 
to what Mr. McCullagh called 
‘the bit ;’ but he did not consider 
there existed any necessity for 
him to enter into a controversy 
on that subject. ‘At any rate,’ 
he proceeded, ‘ it is quite decided 
Mr. Pousnett does not at present 
look with favour upon me as a 
future son-in-law; and what I 
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want you to do for me is this— 
tell me how I am to make my 
legacy bring me in, say, a thousand 
a year before I am gray-headed.’ 

‘I am sure I canna’ tell ye,’ 
answered Mr. McCullagh. 

‘How did you make your own 
fortune ? asked the Captain. 

‘ Well, and that I canna’ tell 
ye either,’ was the reply, ‘ because 
it was done little by little. Here 
a small profit, there a big one ; 
a judeecious investment, a bit of 
a fortunate speculation; living 
poor, working hard ; sticking to 
business like a limpet to a rock ; 
peimitting no extravagance of any 
sort ; never spending a penny if 
a farthing could serve the turn ; 
looking after bawbees; seeing 
that those I employed did their 
work ; not getting down-hearted 
if things went a trifle a-jee; not 
permitting myself to be too up- 
lifted if the sun of prosperity 
shone upon me fora wee. There 
are few men, though I say it, 
who could have begun with no- 
thing and worked up to my pre- 
sent poseetion.’ 

‘I do not know where you 
would find another,’ answered 
Captain Crawford heartily. He 
did not care twopence or half the 
money how Mr. McCullagh had 
made his ‘ pile;’ but he had an 
idea he might learn from that 
gentleman how to increase his 
own store, just as many persons 
think, if brought into familiar 
contact with popular authors, they 
too may learn—Heaven save the 
mark !—how to write a successful 
book. 

‘ Now, if you were in my shoes,’ 
he said insinuatingly, cautiously 
feeling his way, ‘what should 
you do to increase that ten thou- 
sand pounds? You see, if I put 
it out on mortgage I sha’n’t be 
doing much better than the man 
who, having one talent, buried it 
in a napkin. Then, on the other 
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hand, as I am not a business man, 
I fear to lose the whole by putting 
any portion in some promising 
swindle. As if you were advis- 
ing your son or your brother, Mr. 
McCullagh, advise me.’ 

‘Weel,’ drawled Mr. McCul- 
lagh slowly, ‘there’s a deal of 
money to be made safely out of 
Consols, pairteeculairly at the pre- 
sent time. I know a pairson as 
has made a handsome sum, a very 
handsome sum, during this last 
year. He had a little spare cash, 
so he bought stock when it was 
low, and the minute he saw a 
profit he sold some part out, leav- 
ing the rest in case next day there 
should be a further rise. He just 
watched the market, and bought 
and sold according. There are 
always fools and needy folk that 
want to sell, and there are always 
ideots that, no matter what the 


price, want to buy. So, as ye, 


ask my advice, I can honestly 
say I think, for a man as hasn't 
a notion of business, nothing safer 
than Consols can be recommended. 
Ye have nothing to do except 
follow the quotations and instruct 
your broker. It is the easiest 
matter in the world.’ 

‘And how the deuce, Mr. Me- 
Cullagh,’ asked Captain Crawford, 
‘am I, in the Crimea, to follow 
the quotations, and instruct my 
broker? When I am fighting the 
Russians, I shall have something 
else to do than watch the markets. 
Couldin’t you, now,’ this very ear- 
nestly, ‘ recommend me something 
— and good to put my money 
in 


*I could not really,’ answered 


Mr. McCullagh. ‘I never did 
such a thing in my life. If I was 
to advise ye I'd never know a 
sound night’s sleep. I'd be wak- 
ing up thinking, “How about 
Captain Crawford’s legacy?” But 
see here,’ he went on cheerfully, 
‘why don’t ye ask Pousnett to 
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turn the amount over? My faith, 
he ought to be able, with his 
chances, to double it for ye ina 
twelvemonth " 

‘ I did ask him,’ confessed Cap- 
tain Crawford ; ‘and he said he 
had enough to do to take care of 
his own money without playing 
at pitch-and-toss with mine. I 
pressed him to allow me, say, ten 
per cent ; and he laughed at me, 
and answered ten per cent means 
bad security. “Even so,” I an- 
swered ; “I am content.” And 
then he said decidedly, “Til 
have nothing to do with another 
man’s money, Crawford, nothing 
whatever. In my business what 
I lose is mine, what I gain is 
mine. I could not be hampered 
even with ten thousand pounds 
that I felt any responsibility con- 
cerning.” 

* Lord!’ ejaculated Mr. McCual- 
lagh. ‘ Yon’s a wonderful man.’ 

‘ And then I come to you,’ went 
on Captain Crawford bitterly ; 
‘and you are in the same story, 
though you tell it somewhat dif- 
ferently.’ 

‘Ye’re a bit ower-sharp, my 
lad,’ answered the Scotchman. 
‘ Now I understand how matters 
are, give me a minute. Don’t 
speak to me till I speak to you: 
I'm thinking.’ 

With a sort of fascination 
Captain Crawford watched Mr. 
McCullagh while he was going 
through his self-elected feat. A 
dead silence reigned in the apart- 
ment; not a sound broke the still- 
ness except the distant rattle of a 
cab, or the falling of a cinder on 
the hearth. The officer would 
have liked to smoke, but he feared 
breaking the chain of Mr. McOul- 
lagh’s reflections by asking that 
gentleman, who did not affect to- 
bacco in its more ordinary form, 
if he might light his cigar. 

Once Mr. McCullagh put his 
hand in his pocket, and, drawing 
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his ‘ mull;’ refreshed’ him- 
with . great pinch of snuff ; 
after which, apparently, his brain 
grew pte —for the wrinkles 
across his brow smoothed, the 
puckers about his mouth and nose, 
that.so «strongly increased his 
likeness to a sharp Scotch terrier, 
relaxed, his intent gaze at the 
leaping blaze at length wavered, 
—and then he turned to Captain 
Crawford, and said, 

‘I think I have now got it in- 
to ship-shape.’ 

* That is good news,’ answered 
the officer. 

‘Bide a wee, bide a wee,’ sug- 
gested Mr. McCullagh cautiously ; 
‘ wait till ye hear my proposition 
before ye express an opeenion. 
Ye'll, maybe, no be content, and 
ye might prefare the offer of a 
long percentage ; but I can tell 
ye Mr. Pousnett is right enough, 
big interest does mean bad se- 
curity.’ 

‘And that is a rock I do not 
fear foundering on, with you as 
pilot,’ said Captain Crawford. 

‘No; ye sha’n’t lose your for- 
tune, even if I can’t make ye 
another. Here, ina word, is what I'll 
do, if ye think well. Halve the ten 
thousand, and some fine morning, 
when Consols are going a-begging, 
we'll buy; and then, while ye are 
away, I'll watch them for ye, and 
when a profit is to be had, why, 
we'll have it. If stock goes up and 
down pretty often, something 
handsome may be got out of that ; 
but still it may not fluctuate much, 
and should such be the case, ye 
mustn't be desappointed.’ 

‘I will leave all to you with 
perfect confidence.’ 

‘I thank ye; I'll not abuse 
your trust. And now with re- 
gard to the other moiety? Just 
lately, almost within the last few 
days, I have been turning a mat- 
ter of business over in my mind. 
I think it may be made to pay; 
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upon the other hand it may nots 
Now should ye look. with favour 
upon my suggestion, l’ll..borrow 
five thousand from ye for.one 
year, and I'll pay ye five per cent 
per annum for the loan of it ; then 
whatever is made over and above, 
we'll go shares in.’ 

‘ But I do not think that would 
be fair to you,’ said Captain Craw- 
ford. ‘If I am to share the pos- 
sible profit, I ought to take my 
chance of the possible loss.’ 

* No, ye oughtn’t, my lad,’ an- 
swered Mr. McCullagh, ‘ What I 
am thinking about doing is for 
my own advantage, at least 1 hope 
it’ll turn out so, and I make no 
scruple of telling ye the amount 
I have mentioned would be a 
convenience to me at the minute. 
I keep a certain sum in my busi- 
ness, and all my spare cash I have 
invested, in one way or another, 
profitably. Well, if I had to sell 
now it would be at a saicrefece, 
and the money as is burning your 
pocket will hinder my having to 
do that. IfI wasn’t far and above 
being solvent I wouldn’t touch a 
penny ; but I can make ye sure 
that, -if I died to-morrow, ye 
wouldn’t lose by me.’ 

‘I don’t want any security,’ 
said Captain Crawford; ‘your 
word is sufficient for me.’ 

‘ But it’s not suffeecient for me,’ 
answered Mr. McCullagh. ‘ Busi- 
ness is business, and right is right. 
I hope I shall be able to do some 
good for you and myself both. I 
know I'll try.’ 

‘ Why put any of the money in 
the Funds? asked Captain Craw- 
ford. ‘ Why not invest it allin the 
speculation you speak of?’ 

‘It’s no a speculation exactly,’ 
explained Mr. McCullagh ; ‘ and 
as for why I don’t take all your 
legacy, it’s just because I couldn’t 
use it.. Very like I sha’n’t. need 
half of five thousand; and if I find 
such to be the case, I'll put it 
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out in-some way to yield a fair 
return.’ 

‘I am quite unable to express 
my gratitude for your. kindness,’ 
said Captain Crawford. 

‘Tuts!’ cried Mr. McCullagh, 
‘ye needn't feel beholden to me 
for pleasuring myself; and now 
suppose we lay trade and money 
on the shelf, and enjoy ourselves. 
Hay’s wheskie,’ and Mr. McCul- 
lagh, at this juncture, laid a lov- 
ing hand on the square decanter 
filled with an amber-coloured 
liquor, ‘ is jest undeniable. Zz- 
cept my own, which ye must taste 
before ye go, there’s no better 
speerit to be gotten south of the 
Border.’ 


CHAPTER XxX. 
ALF MOSTIN’S MISSION. 


Tae snow fell thick, and lay long, 
in the beginning of 1855. It was 


a wretched season, cold, dark, 


cheerless, foggy, miserable. In the 
side-streets people had to proceed 
along a sort of narrow gangway, 
formed between two high banks 
of frozen filthy snow; for many 
days the main thoroughfares were 
curiously still by reason of the fact 
that caband omnibus traffic proved 
a simple impossibility. There 
were times when a man could not 
see his hand before him—periods 
when both feet were seized with 
a perfectly independent power of 
locomotion, and landed their pos- 
sessor ignominiously on the slip- 
pery pavement. 

It was a horrible winter, one 
to be marked with the blackest 
stone of memory; a worse win- 
ter, in respect of weather, even 
than that from which we have, 
with much painful difficulty, re- 
cently emerged. 

It was on a chill dull morning 
towards the end of January that 
Alf Mostin wended his way west- 
ward through the dismal streets. 
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He did not find walking . 
tieularly easy, but he felt, as every 
one else felt who had business 
which necessitated being abroad, 
that it was of nouse waiting for the 
sky to clearand the thoroughfares 
to be cleaned. What had to be 
done it was best to get done, in 
spite of fog and dirt ; and there- 
fore those whom necessity com- 
pelled to be out trudged along 
with dogged perseverance, coats 
buttoned up to the throat, hands 
plunged deep in pockets, com- 
forters drawn up over the mouth ; 
feeling existence presented an ex- 
tremely gloomy aspect, and that 
there was little prospect of it ever 
seeming any brighter. 

Amongst the rest Mr. Mostin 
walked westward, vid Fleet-street, 
the Strand, King William-street 
(Charing Cross), Leicester-square, 
and so to Piccadilly. He had 
business entirely of his own mak- 
ing at a fashionable old-establish- 
ed family-hotel, situate in a street 
off the last-mentioned thorough- 
fare ; and he wondered, as he went 
along, whether he should find it 
very difficult to obtain an audi- 
ence with the gentleman he was 
about to visit. 

A less likely-looking man to 
gain instant admittance into one 
of the private rooms of an exclu- 
sive and expensive hotel, it would 
have been difficult to find. He 
had an unbrushed, unkempt, un- 
cared-for look, as marked as in- 
describable ; and it was not to be 
wondered at that, when he left 
the domain of business and en- 
tered a region devoted more to 
the spending of money than its 
acquisition, he should look more 
than doubtfully askance at his 
apparel, and marvel whether it 
might not have been better to 
trim himself up a little ere set- 
ting forth on such an unwonted 
expedition. 

‘Hang it, no! he decided at 
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last. ‘Unless I could rig myself 


out altogether afresh from head to 
foot,where would be the good? It is 
of no use putting a new hat atop of 
such a coat, or casing one’s feet 
in shining boots if one has to 
walk through these filthy streets. 
I don’t look shabby genteel, at 
any rate ; that is some comfort.’ 

To a man of his temperament 
there was much comfort in this 
reflection. The threadbare gar- 
ments of poor respectability care- 
fully brushed ; the old shirt neat- 
ly mended, and frayed collar 
stiffly starched ; the worn patched 
boots highly polished; the hat 
sponged and rendered supernatu- 
rally glossy—had he been arrayed 
in things like these all the courage 
would have oozed out of his finger- 
ends, all the rough independence 
of his character been killed by the 
consciousness of being clothed 
from head to foot in shams. 

As matters were, if he looked 
rough, he felt ready, nevertheless ; 
and though he did not much relish 
facing the difficulties he knew 
would meet him on the threshold, 
he consoled himself with the re- 
flection that he bore no resem- 
blance to the typical begging-let- 
ter or other plausible impostor. 
No man ever could have thought 
of playing on the credulity of the 
rich who wore such a hat, bad in 
itself, and which seemedas though, 
since first bought, it had been 
persistently brushed the wrong 
way. He felt such strength in 
the thought of that hat, he took 
it off and gazed affectionately at 
his head-covering. 

‘Ifonce I can get speech of the 
man, I don’t care,’ he said, half 
aloud; ‘and I think they will 
let me in.’ 

The idea, however, of doing so 
seemed to be the very last on earth 
entertained by the portly waiter 
to whom Mr. Mostin addressed 
himself. At one comprehensive 
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glance he had taken in the per- 
sonnel of this obtrusive person, 
who wanted to see one of their 
most highly-esteemed customers. 

Yes, he conceded, Mr. Li- 
lands was stopping at that hotel ; 
but he did not know whether he 
had risen, and he felt quite confi- 
dent he could not be seen. 

‘I want to speak to him on 
particular business,’ said Alf Mos- 
tin, feeling very hopeless, and 
waxing proportionately indignant. 

‘Have you an appointment? 
asked the waiter, in a tone of 
pitying contempt. 

‘No, I haven’t,’ snapped Mr. 
Mostin. 

‘Then you had better get one.’ 

‘Do you mean to say you are 
not going to ask Mr. Lilands if 
he will see me? 

‘It is impossible that I can 
disturb Mr. Lilands at present.’ 

‘ At what time do you think it 
possible you could disturb him? 
inquired Mr. Mostin. 

‘That is quite out of my power 
to answer.’ 

‘Then all I have to remark is, 
that if you keep me waiting here 
much longer, or send me away 
without informing Mr. Lilands I 
wish to see him, you will find 
cause to repent your insolence.’ 

There is a great deal in thorough 
conviction; and Alfred Mostin 
had worked himself up to such a 
state of mind, that for the moment 
he did so truly believe he would 
make the waiter rue his imperti- 
nence, that the man was seized 
with a sudden doubt of the sound- 
ness of his position, and wavered 
visibly. 

‘You will be kind enough,’ 
went on Mr. Mostin, pressing the 
advantage thus gained, and fixing 
his opponent with a threatening 
eye, ‘to take my card up to Mr. 
Lilands, and say I am here to 
speak to him on most important 
business. Wait a moment,’ he 
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added, as the waiter actually took 
the card, which had lain in the 
recesses of Alf’s pocket-book till 
it had become stained and dis- 
coloured with time ; ‘I will just 
write a line on it 7 and, so saying, 
he pencilled below his name— 
which was, indeed, almost illegible 
—the words, ‘ From Mr. Napier.’ 

‘I wonder if that will do the 
business,’ he considered; ‘also 
why, all the time I have been 
cudgelling my brain how to ob- 
tain an audience, I never before 
thought of making use of the old 
scoundrel ? 

And then, standing quite at 
his ease, Mr. Alfred Mostin, satis- 
fied he had at last played a trump- 
card, remained coolly contemplat- 
ing the so-called decorations of 
the hall and staircase, while he 
waited for the return of his natu- 
ral enemy. 


With an expression of calm. 


superiority, as one who would 
say, ‘I have now got the best of 
you, that individual at length 
came leisurely from the upper 
regions. He held a morsel of paper 
in his fingers, which he handed 
in a lofty, sort of ‘I told you so,’ 
way to Mr. Mostin, observing, 

‘ Mr. Lilands desires me to give 
you the address of his solicitors, 
and to inform you that any com- 
munication from Mr. Napier of 
which you may be the bearer had 
better be addressed to them.’ 

‘OY? ejaculated Mr. Mostin, 
drawingin his breath—then, ‘Be- 
fore I leave here I wish you 
would just take this up to Mr. 
Lilands ; and scribbling on a leaf 
of his pocket-book theinformation, 
‘ As it is imperative I should see 
you personally, I shall wait in 
the street until you come out. 
Had you not better let me come up 
stairs ? he twisted up the note 
and intrusted it to the waiter, 
who, reading the missive ere de- 
’ livering it, arrived at the conclu- 
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sion the “imperent’ and pertina- 
cious individual below was not a 
dun, but some one with a writ. 

‘Confound the fellow! ex- 
claimed Mr. Lilands, who, per- 
haps, entertained some idea of the 
same sort ; ‘show him up.’ 

Whereupon up accordingly Mr. 
Alfred Mostin was shown. 

He found Mr. Lilands in a 
handsomely-furnished room, seat- 
ed beside a table on which was 
spread everything a gentleman 
could desire, and many things a 
gentleman could never have de- 
sired, in the way of breakfast. 
He did not in the least resemble 
the person Alf Mostin expected 
to see. In the first place he was 


much older—that is to say, he was 
over forty—he had a pleasant 
face, though a cloud of annoyance 
rested on it at the moment, and 
an agreeable manner, despite of the 
fact that he evidently viewed the 
appearance of his visitor with 


small satisfaction. 

*You can go,’ he said to the 
waiter; ‘and shut the door after 
you. Now, sir,’ he added, turn- 
ing to Alf Mostin, when both 
mandates had been obeyed, ‘ what 
is it? Why has Mr. Napier sent 
you to me? 

‘He did not send me ’ answer- 
ed Mr. Mostin audaciously. 

Mr. Lilands looked at the card 
which had been brought to him, 
and then at the man who stood 
before him, but he did not speak 
aword. N evertheless, his attitude 
and his very silence seemed wait- 
ing for an explanation. 

‘I have not come from Mr. 
Napier, said Alf Mostin. ‘I 
have no more to do with him 
than you with the person who 
may chance to be lodged on the 
other side of the corridor ; but I 
live in the house where he has his 
offices, and as I meant to get 
speech of you somehow, and as 
that self-sufficient idiot would not 
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carry up a civil message, I made 
use of Mr. Napier’s name.’ 

«A somewhat cool proceeding,’ 
remarked ‘Mr. Lilands, 

‘ Admittedly ; but it was better, 
perhaps, than knocking our portly 
friend into a cocked-hat, which I 
felt very much inclined to do 
once or twice during ourinterview. 
And now I may as well tell you 
Iam not a lawyer's clerk, and I 
am not here to ask any favour 
from you for myself’ (O poor Alf, 
what a ring of triumph, what a 
cry of exultation, there was in 
your voice as you spoke those 
words !). ‘I have only come to tell 
you something I am sure you 
ought to know, to plead the cause 
of one who has no thought or 
power of pleading for herself.’ 

‘If that person be Mrs. Durham 
Lilands—’ began that lady’s relative. 

‘That person is not Mrs.*Dur- 
ham Lilands,’ interrupted , Mr. 
Mostin, ‘and your liking for her 
can’t be less than mine; though, 
indeed, if you saw her now—’ 

* What, then? what if I saw 
her now?’ asked Mr, Lilands. 

‘I think you would pity her ;’ 
and then, in a few words, Mr. 
Mostin told the events which had 
happened on that night when he 
ran for a doctor. 

‘She may live for many years,’ 
he finished ; ‘but she will never 
be right again.’ 

‘ She never was right, as you call 
it,’ amended Mr. Lilands. 

‘She must have been always an 
unpleasant eort of party, I think,’ 
capped Alf Mostin heartily; ‘ but 
she is now helpless, and that ought 
to take a good deal of the sting out.’ 

‘I thought you had not come 
here to plead her cause,’ suggested 
the gentleman who sat at home 
at ease. 

‘Nor have I; but I don’t feel 
at all comfortable about intrudin 
upon you at this moment. 
should like to go away, and leave 
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you'in' peace to’ finish your'meal. 
Say I come back in an hour; will 
you give me your word FE shall 
not be denied admittance ? 

Mr. Lilands laughed. 

*No time like time present,’ he 
said. ‘Have you had breakfast ? 

' * Two—three hours,’ was ‘the 
answer. 

‘Then, if you will excuse me, 
I should like to proceed with 
mine. I shall listen attentively 
to anything you may be kind 
enough to say, Mr.—’ 

‘Mostin,’ supplied the other 
promptly. ‘Alfred Mostin.’ 

‘I beg your pardon ; and now, 
Mr. Mostin, will you kindly take 
a chair and proceed ? 

Perhaps Mr. Lilands, with all 
his knowledge of the world, was 
not exactly prepared for what fol- 
lowed. 

Thus invited, Mr. Mostin cast 
his eyes about him for the very 
easiest chair he could find, pulled 
it up to the table, rested one arm 
on the cloth, and began. 

He told how he had first seen 
Miss Janey, the days— the 
wretched rainy, snowy, foggy, 
sloppy days—he had known her 
traverse the City streets. He told 
the story of her sunny hope, her 
sweet patience, her thorough be- 
lief in the ultimate success of 


their cause ; yet did not fail to 
mention how ready she would 
have been at any time to relin- 


quish the ‘great suit’ if only 
‘mamma’ had proved willing to 
make the best of their limited 
means. The poor dress; the in- 
expensive bonnet; the neatly- 
fitting, but much mended, gloves ; 
the pleasant face that seemed to 
light up North-street as she came 
to Mr, Napier's—he spoke of all 
these things slightly, yet with a 
tender respect and reverence which 
touched the man he addressed as 
no set and elaborate form of werdle 
could have done.» - 
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» But when Mr. Mostin began to 
speak of the tears the old lawyer 
had made the girl shed ; when he 
described her broken-hearted grief, 
the effect Mr. Napier’s croel 
words produced, her passion of 
sorrow concerning her mother’s 
disappointment, her one great 
trouble seeming only to be * how 
to break it to mamma,’ Mr. Li- 
lands could but notice how’ the 
expression’ of his visitor's face 
changed with anger, and feel there 
must be something true and noble 
about any woman, pity for whose 
sorrow could strike sparks of fire 
out of so cool and easy-going a 
personage as he who sat in one of 
the best chairs of that grand hotel, 
with the sleeve of his rough and 
unfashionable coat resting care- 
lessly upon the snowy damask 
which covered the table. 

‘So far as Ivcan gather from 
old Napier’s people,’ finished Alf 
Mostin, ‘if, or when, her mother 
dies, the girl will be left with no- 
thing, or next to nothing. Now 
I think it would be but just and 
kind on your part to make some 
settlement upon her. She is not 
fit~-I declare to you upon my 
honour,—she is not fit to battle 
with the world. Out of the 
amount you have inherited from 
her grandfather a couple of hun- 
dred a year would be a mere trifle, 
and yet it would make all the dif- 
ference to her. She will have an 
invalid on her hands so long as 
the old lady lives. What I came 
to tell you was this—that I am 
quite sure you will be a happier 
man if you settle the sum I have 
named upon her and pay Napier’s 
bill ; or rather let me pay it for 
you, as I will make the old rascal 
give me a receipt in full for about 
half the amount he claims.’ 

‘No one can accuse you of un- 
due ‘modesty,’ observed Mr. Li- 
lands, ~ 


* Nor of indifference, if any word 


of mine: can avail to help a girl! 
placed in so sad a position,’ was 
the quick reply. 

‘ You ignore totally the amount 
of annoyance her mother has 
given, and the expense to‘which 
she has put, me.’ 

‘She is not her mother ; she is 
your own blood-relation, and one 
of whom any man on earth might 
be proud. Her place is here, 
amongst such surroundings as 
your own; if you saw her you 
would say it was a sin and a 
shame to set her grace and beauty 
in such a shabby sordid frame: 
I should like to think of her as 
the mistress of some beautifal 
house far away in the country, a 
happy wife, an honoured lady, 
associating with her equals, loved 
and admired by all with whom 
she came in contact.’ 

Mr. Lilands set down his cnp, 
which at that moment he was 
carrying to his lips, and looked at 
the speaker in astonishment; then 
suddenly, light dawning upon him, 
he exclaimed, 

‘I understand. So that was the 
motive with which you came! It 
is impracticable, however: In the 
first place, I am married already; 
and in the second—but I do not 
think I need give any other rea- 
son.’ 

‘Well, no; it is not necessary,’ 
agreed Alf Mostin. 

‘As to your suggestion of 
settling something on Miss Li- 
lands, I am willing to consider 
the matter. As you say, truly 
enough, she is not her mother, 
and she is my relation; and if 
her mother had only played her 
cards a little better, there is not 
the slightest doubt but she might 
have got the General to leave her 
all there was in his power to will. 
Tt would not have been right, 
because undoubtedly the money 
ought to belong to us.: Im a 
family famous for black sheep, 
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Durham Lilands was the blackest. 
He wasted his own patrimony ; 
he made a marriage distasteful to 
his connections ; he dragged the 
name through mire with which 
the other black sheep had not 
contaminated it; and finally he 
left the widow, who managed to 
separate the General from his 
friends, and, as I have said, might, 
if she had not drawn the reins 
at last too tight, have got him 
to will everything he could will 
to her.’ 

‘But she did not,’ put in Mr. 
Mostin practically. 

‘ She thought she had, though,’ 
answered Mr. Lilands. ‘ And see 
the amount of trouble she has 
given me since. She has been to 
lawyer after lawyer, and, by tell- 
ing each only one side of the story, 
induced first one and then another 
to take up her case. Of course I 
have had to pay, and shall have 
to pay, my solicitor’s heavy bills, 
incurred over this matter; andthen 
there is the annoyance. No, Mr. 
Mostin, when I remember the 
way in which Mrs. Durham Li- 
lands has conducted herself, I do 
not feel disposed to do anything 
from which she may even in- 
directly derive advantage.’ 

‘God help the girl, then!’ said 
Alf Mostin. ‘O sir, make, at all 
events, some provision for her in 
the case of her mother’s death! 
Do not let her become dependent 
upon the mercies of this world 
for daily bread !’ 

‘May I, without offence, ask 
you a question, Mr. Mostin ? 

‘ Yes, certainly.’ 

‘Who and what are you that 
take so great and, as far as I can 
judge, so disinterested an amount 
of trouble in my cousin’s wel- 
fare f 

*You have propounded two 
questions,’ said Mr. Mostin; ‘ but 
I can make one answer serve for 
both—I am an unlucky devil,’ 
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‘I beg your pardon,’ began Mr. 
Lilands, astonished, and perhaps 
scandalised. ‘I scarcely under- 
stand.’ 

‘Don’t you? And yet the ex- 
planation is simple enough. There 
is nothing I put my hand to ever 
succeeded or ever will succeed. 
If I were to turn shoemaker, peo- 
ple would take to going barefoot. 
I am a man who I suppose ought 
to have got on in the world ; but 
I have not, and I never shall. If 
opportunities come in my way, I 
cannot avail myself of them. 
When I could, they do not come. 
That is the state of the case: I 
need not enlarge upon it.’ 

‘ Have you a large family ? 

‘ You see the extent of it.’ 

‘You are not married, then ?’ 

‘No; and I never have been, 
and I never shall be.’ 

‘Why don’t you marry? A 
good wife might keep you straight.’ 

Mr. Mostin laughed. ‘I don’t 
want to be kept any straighter 
than I am,’ he answered ; ‘and 
as for a wife, if I were to take 
one she would prove a termagant, 
or go off in a decline, or run 
away from me, or fall to drinking, 
or else she would break her heart 
when she found the sort of life 
she had bound herself to lead. 
No, I won’t tempt my ill-luck to 
the extent of asking any woman 
to share it.’ 

‘But—pray excuse another 
question—are you quite sure the 
ill-luck of which you speak is not 
at all of your own making ? 

‘It may be. My “ best friends” 
of course say it is.’ 

‘And could you not in any 
way change the current ? 

‘I might—from bad to worse.’ 

‘I meant from bad to good, by 
turning over what is popularly 
termed a “ new leaf.”’ 

Alf Mostin shook his head. 
‘No,’ he said slowly; ‘every 
page to the end of the volume 
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will be about the same, I take it. 
For nearly thirty years I never 
thought so much about myself as 
during the course of the last three 
months’—(‘ Ah, I imagined as 
much,’ considered Mr. Lilands)— 
‘and the end at which I arrived 
was, that as one can’t wash a 
blackamoor white, so there is no 
use trying to alter a nature like 
mine. I believe I was sent into 
the world to point a moral, though 
not to adorn a tale—to enable 
respectability to thank Heaven it 
is not as that poor waster, Alfred 
Mostin. And having said so 
much, Mr. Lilands, I think I will 
not intrude upon you any longer. 
I might be tempted to speak 
words you are not accustomed to 
hear, or that I perhaps should 
regret afterwards having uttered.’ 

‘It isa bad plan, I am afraid, 
to quarrel with respectability.’ 

‘It may be,’ answered Mr, 
Mostin; ‘but, at any rate, I 
fancy it was respectability first 
quarrelled with me. If, however, 
you will settle something on your 
cousin, I shall at once try to be- 
lieve it possible for a rich man to 
be better than I have ever thought 
one.’ 

With which promise Mr. Mos- 
tin, after bowing to Mr. Lilands, 
walked out of the room and down 
into the hall, where the portly 
waiter honoured him with a stony 
stare, which he returned with a 
glance of mocking derision ex- 
ceedingly trying to that function- 


ary. 

‘I think he'll do something for 
her,’ considered Mr. Mostin, as 
he paced Cityward, referring not 
to the waiter, but to Mr. Lilands; 
‘and if then she can only be in- 
duced to leave London and get 
out of Robert’s way, she may have 
some happiness yet. But I am 
afraid—QO, I am sorely afraid, my 
dear, you consider him handsomer 
than he is, and think more highly 
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of him than he deserves. I won- 
der if she would be charmed with 
the old man ? Which idea opened 
so wild a field of conjecture that 
it served him with food for medi- 
tation almost all the way back to 
North-street. 

When, after ascending that 
treacherous flight of stairs, he un- 
locked his office-door, he saw a 
slip of paper lying on the floor. 

‘Think of the—’ he exclaimed 
aloud, ashe looked at the few words 
pencilled upon it. ‘Only to think 
of old McCullagh, of all people 
on earth, coming here, of all 
places in the world! ‘He'd be 
obliged if I’d step round”—would 
he?—“‘and he won't be out the whole 
of the day.” What the deuce 
can he want with me? Has he 
heard anything about dear good 
Mr. Snow, or can any nasty little 
bird have gone whispering to him 
about the way things I am afraid 
are tending at Old Ford? Not 
that I should mind much if a 
little bird had, for she ought to 
look higher than Bob, Pousnett’s 
partner and serf though he be ; 
but I do not want to be drawn 
into the fray. ShallI go? No,I 
won't. Yes, I will, or else plain 
auld Rab will be making tracks 
here again.’ 

It was not, however, either 
about.Miss Lilands or Mr. Snow 
Robert’s father desired a ‘ wee 
word’ with Alf Mostin. 

‘I take it kind of ye,’ he said, 
chancing to encounter his visitor 
in the hall. ‘Step here, will ye? 
Step here ; and leading the way 
to his private office, he pushed 
open the door and bade Alf 
enter. 

‘It is something quite out of 
the common, or he would not 
bring me in here,’ considered the 
younger man. ‘I should like to 
have some hint as to what is in 
the wind now.’ 

He was not kept long in sus- 
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diately began. r 
“Fve been thinking, Ailfred, 


that ye could maybe do mea good 
turn.’ wit 


Even whilst answering he was 
very glad to hear it, Alfred Mostin 
eonsidered the many good turns 
— McCullagh had refused to do 

m. 

‘ And ye might airn a trifle for 
yourself.’ 

Quite sincerely Mr. Mostin in- 
timated that any trifle would be 
acceptable. 

‘Well; it’s jest this, ye see: 
there’s a new firm started up in 
the Scotch trade, and I want to 
know all about it. You're one of 
those'as is in and among every sort 
of folk, and I make no doubt ye 
eould ascertain what I wish to 
learn without “Jetting on,” re- 
member, or telling onybody I am 
the least put out about the matter.’ 

*I understand,’ said Mr. Mos- 
tin, who was not perhaps quite 
80 sorry as he ought to have been 
to hear Mr. McCullagh had at 
last found an opponent. 

* And ye’ll no make any men- 
tion of it to Robert ? 

‘T’ll say nothing about ‘the 
matter to any one.’ 

‘I do not mind spending a 
pound, or even two, if I could 
just know for certain who Upper- 
ton & Co. may be.’ 

‘Where’s their place of busi- 
ness? asked Alfred gaily. 

“In the Minories.’ 

‘Humph ! in the heart of the 
shipping trade. Well, I will see 
what I can find out, and let you 
know; with which assurance Mr. 
Mostin went his way, regretting 
as he went he had not asked 
Mr. McCullagh for ten shillings 
on account, as ‘earnest money.’ 
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» BFFIE, SPEAKS OUT. .... ny, 

January had merged into Feb- 
ruary, and February given place 
to March. Out in the country 
districts the sap was rising, and 
a pleasant stir of greenery per- 
vaded the land, whilst im Basing- 
hall-street the sun at intervals 
shone brightly, making itself fet 
even in the pent-up. court where 
Mr. McCullagh had lived during 
80 Many prosperous years, causing 
the hearts of dingy sparrows to 
rejoice, and revealing every bare 
place in the shabby old carpets, 
which had not been renewed since 
the Scotehman brought home his 
wife, and showing every piece of 
useful embroidery as represented 
by patch or darn Miss Nicol’s 
housewifely fingers had wrought 
in curtains and chair-covers and 
table cloth. 

Judging from Mr. McCullagh’s 
face, however, this agreeable 
change in the weather had not 
produced a corresponding effect 
upon that gentleman’s mind. He 
had not looked gloomy in Decem- 
ber, or anxious in January ; but 
in the pleasant spring sunshine of 
an afternoon in March his expres- 
sion seemed to indicate the fact 
that his mental barometer was at 
anything save ‘set fair.’ 

In truth, he felt as he. himself 
would have said, ‘sorely put 
about.’ If it were true that no 
man had ever worked much hard- 
er, or lived much more economi- 
cally, than himself, it was also un- 
deniable that few persons in busi- 
ness had ever experienced less 
harass in his trade than the mer- 
chant who had risen so fast and 
done so well. Hitherto he had 
been in the enviable position of 
having the market all to himself ; 
and like every one whom Fortune 
has favoured, he believed «he 
owed his prosperity less to her 





kindness than to some extraordi- 
nary merit and capacity on his 
own part. Actually he had felt 
so sure of. himself, so satisfied 
that the Scotch trade in provisions 
meant Robert McCullagh and none 
other, that even the very notion 
ef competition never entered his 
mind until Mr. Pousnett’s slight 
reference to such a possibility 
eame like a jarring discord across 
the harmony of nearly thirty 
years’ success. 

Then it certainly did occur to 
him that the world was getting 
‘throng; that railways had set 
many more brains at work upon 
the old problem of how to make 
a living than formerly exercised 
themselves in leaving old tracks 
and seeking new ones; that, con- 
sidering the rapidity of modern 
travelling, it was strange no house 
north of the Tweed had thought of 
opening a branch establishment in 
London and so securing a portion 


of the profits Mr. McCullagh had 
hitherto monopolised. 

Mr. Pousnett’s suggestion— 
thrown out so airily, yet with 
such an air of conviction—that a 
rival or rivals must eventually 
rise up, had not proved seed cast 


on barren soil. His words 
stamped themselves on Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh’s brain—interfered with 
the satisfaction hitherto derived 
from the ‘ best of orders,’ mingled 
with the flavour of his morning 
porridge, took the strength out of 
his nightly ‘tumbler,’ woke him 
from sleep in a great fright, and 
pursued him as he walked to and 
fro the City streets he had hitherto 
paced without fear of any compe- 
tition. Even before the eventful 
New Yearseve he had almost 
decided to take the ‘ fore-way’ of 
any marauding campaigner ; while 
during the agunies of that head- 
ache from which Captain Craw- 
ford’s prescription had but par- 
tially relieved him, he felt while 
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‘any trade’ remained he would 
fight to keep it. 

With this laudable purpose he 
wrote in hot haste to his youngest 
son David, whom he had sent— 
the lad being.considered a ‘ push- 
ing sort of chap’—to a place very 
far north in Scotland, where he 
thought he might obtain such an 
insight into the manufacture of 
marmalades, jams, confectionery, 
and articles of the same descrip- 
tion as would enable him here- 
after to start on his own account 
in the country of his ‘ forbears.’ 
All of a sudden, however, his 
father decided: David's energies 
would be better employed in Lon- 
don. Like many other lesser and 
greater persons, Mr. McCullagh did 
not care to invest those belonging to 
him with independent power; and 
as he had hitherto limited his 
suggestion of the ‘caupital’ he 
should feel disposed to find toa 
hundred, or at most two hundred, 
pounds, the Benjamin of his family 
wisely contented himself by stay- 
ing in a situation at seventy 
pounds a year. 

‘Man, had onybody offered 
me a hundred pound sterling - 
when I was your age! thought 
Mr. McCullagh often, but he 
spoke no word of reproach. In 
the inmost recesses of his heart 
he perhaps derived comfort from 
the consideration that the creation 
of such an individual as ‘auld 
Rab’ was not a too frequent freak 
of Nature. 

‘T'll just put him into another 
place as my deputy,’ considered 
Mr. McCullagh, who had no fancy 
for ‘ taking off his clothes before 
he went to bed,’ or, in other 
words, making his sons independ- 
ent of him by means of the 
money for which he had worked 
so hard. 

‘Sound your principals,’ he 
suggested, ‘and see how soon 
they could spare ye. Tell them I 
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have a notion I should be able to 
make ye useful to me here, and 
that I think ye must have now 
learned about all they can likely 
teach ye.’ 

To this Mr. David McCullagh 
replied that, to oblige his father, 
Messrs. Aberdeen, Dundee, & Co. 
were willing to forego the advan- 
tages of his services at once. In- 
deed, so compliant did the firm 
prove, that the young man appear- 
ed in Basinghall-street within a 
fortnight after the date of his 
letter. 

Then in very deed Mr, McCul- 
lagh set about his new under- 
taking. Already he had rented 
a warehouse ; already carpenters 
and other tradesmen were making 
it fit for the reception of Scotch 
goods ; already those goods were 
being packed in the land o’ cakes; 
already circulars, addressed to 
shippers and others, were printed, 
announcing that David McCul- 
lagh would be glad to supply all 
orders which might be intrusted 
to him; already Mr. McCullagh 
was chuckling over the idea that, 
if the notion of stealing away a 
part of his connection had ‘ crap- 
ped up in onybody’s mind, he 
would find himself a wee mis- 
ta’en,’ when suddenly one of his 
customers asked him if he knew 
a firm, dealing in the same articles 
as he himself sold, had opened a 
big place in the Minories, and 
seemed meaning to ‘carry every- 
thing before them.’ 

Mr. McCullagh, though he 
might, as he afterwards affirmed, 
have been ‘knocked down by a 
feather,’ received this intelligence 
like a man, and answered it with 
some jocose and sportive utter- 
ance, which under the circum- 
stances passed for ‘ wut.’ 

It was a cruel blow, and one to 
which the remembrance of long 
years of prosperity failed to recon- 
cile him. He had made the trade. 
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He it was who had taught inap- 
preciative cockneys the delights to 
be derived from a close acquaint- 
ance with Scottish ‘ haddies’ and 
relishes, with piles of shortbread 
and dainty potted meats ; he had 
shipped indigestion by the hun- 
dredweight, not to say ton, dis- 
guised as ‘sweeties,’ and sold 
under various forms of confection- 
ery ; and he felt it was hard to 
have another step in and share 
the crop he had sowed. Mr. 
McCullagh could have wept, could 
have sworn, could have sat down 
and lamented his day; but as he 
was nota man given to any ofthese 
three exercises, he simply put on 
his hat and walked round to 
North-street to invoke the aid of 
that mauvais sujet, Alfred Mostin. 

That was .towards the end of 
January, and now it was March ; 
and he knew no more about the 
firm of Upperton & Co. than he 
did when first their name was 
mentioned to him. 

‘With one excuse and another 
Ailfred had put him off.’ 

‘I’m almost disposed to think 
they have bought him,’ considered 
Mr. McCullagh rather unreason- 
ably, since buying Alfred Mostin 
would have proved a by no means 
profitable transaction to any one. 
He had nevertheless sat down 
that morning to breakfast with 
this firm conviction ; and after a 
visit to North-street, where he 
again failed to find the reprobate, 
he returned to his warehouse in 
very bad spirits. Upperton & Co. 
were carrying all before them ; 
they were underselling him to the 
tune of fifteen per cent. Mr. 
Pousnett had sent to know if he, 
Mr. McCullagh, could supply a 
large shipping order at that 
amount under list-prices ; and on 
his replying in the negative he 
received a regretful note enclosing 
Uppertons’ quotation for the same 
articles. 
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‘It is jest dreadful,’ groaned 
poor Mr. McCullagh, ‘to have the 
very bread taken out of my mouth 
this gait.’ 

He had written to the Scotch 
houses with whom he dealt, laying 
a ‘ plain statement’ of the ‘ case as 
it stood’ before their understand- 
ings. He reminded them of the 
time he had dealt with them; of 
how he had risen from small be- 
ginnings; of how he wrought 
‘early and late;’ of how he had 
been aye honest and careful, and 
no man had ever lost a penny by 
him ; and he finished by entreat- 
ing indirectly that they would not 
aid or abet the iniquity of Upper- 
ton & Co., a ‘ firm nobody knows 
anything about,’ ‘that sprung up 
in a night like a toadstool,’ by 
countenancing their underhanded 
ways and supplying them at the 
‘ word of command’ with goods. 


To which the Scotch firms one. 


and all replied that they quite felt 
with their esteemed correspondent, 
that they sympathised with his 
just indignation ; but that at the 
same time it was impossible for 
them to deviate from the usual 
rules of business ; and that while 
willing and anxious to help their 
old customer by every means at 
their command, they did not feel 
themselves justified in turning 
ready money away. 

This was the last straw. Upper- 
ton & Co. dealt for ready money, 
a thing even Mr. McCullagh was 
not in the habit of doing. Then 
it was this camel felt his back 
broken ; then he said to himself, 
the next thing they will be doing 
is selling on credit, which was 
precisely, so a good-natured friend 
informed him, what they were do- 
in 


g- 
*I may shut up,’ sighed plain 


auld Rab. ‘I may jest let the 
business I’ve nursed to maturity 
be struck down at a blow; and 
there’s the Captain’s five thousand 
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I’ve invested in premises and 
stock, and that I’m surety for ; 
and there’s that weary Davy I 
was so left to myself as to bring 
south to craze my life out ; and 
there’s that spendthrift Ailfred 
Mostin I was ideot enough to 
trust. All my troubles are crowd- 
ing upon me at once, now I'm 
getting old, and no so able to bear 
them ; and— Who’sthat? No; I 
canna see anybody, Thompson.’ 

‘It’s no Thompson—it’s only 
me,’ said Effie, opening the door 
sufficiently to admit her head, 
which was covered with a bonnet. 

‘It’s only you, is it? retorted 
Mr. McCullagh crossly. ‘ But 
you're a body, aren't ye? and I 
said I could see nagbody.’ 

* I only wanted a word with ye,’ 
pleaded Effie. 

‘Well, well, let’s hae done 
wi’ ’t, then!’ exclaimed Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh sharply. 

Thus encouraged, Effie came 
quietly in, closing the door softly 
after her. She looked as dejected 
as ever, but Mr. McCullagh could 
see, by her slightly-heightened 
colour and an unusual light in 
her pale eyes, she was labouring 
under some excitement. 

‘I have just come from my 
music,’ she remarked. It wasa 
custom in that house to omit if 
possible the word most persons 
would have appended to the end 
of a sentence. 

‘Ye didn’t want to see me to 
tell me that, I suppose,’ observed 
Mr. McCullagh querulously. 

‘ Mrs. Olfradine’s going to give 
up teaching.’ 

‘Why, how’s that? inquired 
Mr. McCullagh. 

‘She doesn’t like it; and she 
can’t get pupils enough to keep 
her.’ 

‘I’m no surprised to hear that,’ 
was the dry comment. 

*So I've had my last lesson,’ 
proceeded Effie. 
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‘From her ;- but Is suppose 
some other woman is to be found 
who doesn’t mislike teaching, and 
—can teach? appended Mr, Mce- 


‘I'm novfor any more music,’ 
said the young lady doggedly. 

‘ Presairve us! and why not? 

‘IT don’t: like it; Iam not get- 
ting on a bit. I'll never be able 
to play like those young ladies ye 
talked about ; and Mrs. Olfradine 
says without a natural taste it’s no 
good hoping ever to be profeecint.’ 

“It’s a pity she hadn’t found 

that out sooner,’ commented Mr. 
McCullagh. ‘‘ It’d have saved me 
a good few pounds; but that’s 
neither here nor there now. It’s 
ill greetin’ ower spilt milk. And 
now ye've said your word, ye can 
leave me, for I’m busy, as ye 
see.” 
As there was no sign of busi- 
ness being about, Effie must have 
been remarkably sharp-sighted if 
she had seen anything of the sort. 
Perhaps this was the reason she 
remained for a moment after her 
dismissal, rubbing a slow forefin- 
ger backwards and forwards along 
the rail of a chair beside which 
she stood. 

‘Well, what’s it now? asked 
Mr. McCullagh with an ill-con- 
cealed irritation which might have 
daunted an apparently bolder 
spirit than Effie. 

She, however, without taking 
the slightest notice of his manner, 
abstractedly continued her rub- 
bing exercise while she answered 
in her low wearisome monotone, 

*Mrs. Olfradine has taken a 
shop—’ 

‘I don’t care what the deil she 
has taken,’ interrupted Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh. 

‘And she wants me to go and 
help her.’ 

*To go and help her,’ he re- 
peated, now thoroughly amazed. 

‘ And I’ve promised that I will.’ 
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*O,» ye’ve ‘promised ‘that ye 
will, have ye? : 

* Ay,’ agreed Effie mournfully. 

‘Ye might have first asked my 
consent, I’m thinking,’ said Mr. 
McOullagh, now thoroughly in- 
dignant. ‘For a matter o’ five 
year I’ve fed, boarded, and clothed 
ye; and I conceder the least ye 
might ha’ done was to say may I 
or mayn’t I. However, if ye like 
to be a shopgirl it’s no concern 0’ 
mine ; if ye think Mrs. Olfradine 
ll do better for ye nor I’ve done, 
yed far better go to her. The 
sooner the better, Effie. As this 
house is no good enough for ye, 
I'd lose no time, if I were you, in 
seeing how you like hers,’ 

‘There’s no need for ye to put 
yourself out because I want to 
earn my own living,’ remonstrated 
the fair Euphemia. 

‘ Ye’re right there—not a bit— 
quite the contrary.’ 

‘I thought I had best tell ye, 
ye know,’ suggested Effie. 

*Much obliged, I’m sure. I 
hope ye didn’t put yourself to 
any inconvenience about the mat- 
ter,’ answered Mr. McCullagh with 
mock politeness. 

He was really hurt. Accord- 
ing to his lights he had done well 
for the girl. He allowed her two 
new dresses a year; paid for her 
schooling ; never grumbled about 
those music-lessons, which only 
resulted in such performances as 
have been hinted at in these 
pages; had ‘aye’ treated Effie 
with kindness, and caused her to 
fare no worse, as regarded diet, 
than he would have expected a 
daughter of his own to do; and 
now, at a word from a stranger, 
she took it upon herself to go 
out as a mere shop-girl, seeming 
pleased at the prospect of stand- 
ing behind a counter, and getting 
well away from Basinghall-street 
and igs master. 

‘I must speak to Janet about 
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is,’ he thought, when Effie had 
left. him. but a,short time ; ‘ may- 
be the Jassie’s going off in some 
spurt. o’ temper, and will repent 
what she’s doin’ as long as she 
lives.’ 

Underlying all Mr. McCullagh’s 
‘ keenness’ there. was a suft vein in 
his nature; which neither man 
nor woman had yet essayed to 
work. People took him just for 
what he seemed, a ‘ hard nut ; and 
it would have surprised many a 
man who had only known him in 
business, to find what a depth of 
tenderness was concealed by that 
unlikely exterior. Though he felt 
‘real angry’ with Effie, stung by 
her ingratitude, and incensed by 
her cool self-will, he could not 
bear the idea of the girl ‘ throw- 
ing away her future’ in such a 
fashion. 

Miss Nicol was not, perhaps, 
exactly the sort of person to whom 


he might ordinarily have turned ~ 


for counsel ; but.in this case she 
was the only human being he 
could well consult, and, repairing 
to the common sitting-room where 
he found her engaged in mending 
stockings, he at once plunged into 
the heart of the matter by asking, 

‘What's all this Effie’s been 
telling me? 

‘About Mrs. Olfradine? an- 
swered Miss Nicol calmly. ‘She’s 
just taken the notion she’d like 
to go with her ; ye know they were 
aye thick, and Effie never took 
kindly to her music or French, 
since she heard so much of those 
grand ladies you and Robert 
thought such a heap of last win- 
ter.’ 

‘Well, I don’t care a snap o’ 
my fingers whether she goes on 
with music or French or not. 
Plain-sewing stands a lass in far 
more stead than jingling a tune, 
or parly-vooing. She need learn 
nothing more, so far as I am, con- 
cerned; but what I don’t like, 
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Janet,.is for her to cast. herself 
adrift, in a manner of speaking, 
and leave the shelter of a heuse, 
where she’s been warm and snug 
and welcome, to go. off with a 
strange woman, to be, as one may 
say, her servant,’ 

‘ It’s very good of ye,’ said Miss 
Nicol; ‘ but she has put down her 
foot on it, and when Effie has put 
down her foot I’m sure I don’t 
know who'd make her lift it. 
She has felt the house changed 
this good bit past, and since ye 
brought David back, things have 
been worse. He’s for aye gibing 
her about Robert ; and now. that 
Robert’s taken to go about with 
handsome young ladies, of course 
it’s no more than nature she should 


_feel she’s a sort of stranger and 


intruder among ye all.’ 

‘What handsome young ladies 
does Robert go about with ? asked 
Mr. McCullagh, in amazement. 

‘ That’s more nor I can tell ye ; 
maybe it’s the Miss Pousnetts.’ 

* Hoots ? exclaimed Mr. McCul. 
lagh impatiently, ‘ who told Effie 
anything about him ? 

‘O, she heard,’ said Miss Nicol 
vaguely, wisely ignoring the fact 
David had been Effie’s infor- 
mant. ‘He's been seen going 
about St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
into the shops there, and carrying 
parcels for young ladies he seemed 
well content with, and the like.’ 

‘I suppose he has got a right to 
speak to a young woman if he 
pleases ? observed Mr. McCullagh 
testily. 

‘ Ay, to be sure, just the same 
as Effie has to earn her living. 
It’s best for her to go; she'll 
never content herself here, now. 
Ye’ve all got too high and mighty 
for a girl that hasn’t a halfpenny 
she can call herown. I wouldn’t 
hinder her taking Mrs. Olfradine’s 
offer, if I was you.’ 

‘Ye may be very sure I won't,’ 
retorted Mr. McCullagh; and a 
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free passage of arms between his 
kinswoman and himself would 
possibly have ensued had it not 
so chanced at that very moment 
the boy Alick appeared to say 
‘Mr. Alfred Mostin was below, 
and begged a word.’ 

It was an opportune interrup- 
tion, and Mr. McCullagh, feeling 
it to be so, ignominiously retired 
from the impending conflict. 

‘Janet and the girl may do as 
they like, for me,’ he considered, 
as he went down-stairs. ‘I’m get- 
ting a wee tired with their whims 
and vagaries. And now, Ailfred, 
what's the bent of your news? he 
added aloud, and causing Mr. 
Mostin, who was standing in the 
doorway looking with a rapt 
attention out upon the court, to 
start at the suddenness of his ad- 
dress. ‘I thought ye never were 
coming round to see me. Weel, 


and what have ye made out?’ he 
added, when he had got the 


‘ne’er-do-weel’ into his sanctum. 
‘ Ye’ll surely have great tidings 
for me after all this while.’ 

‘I have not much to tell you,’ 
answered Alfred Mostin, ‘ and it 
has taken a precious lot of trouble 
to find out the little I do know. 
The man who is manager to, 
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or who trades under the name of, 
Upperton & Co., is called Moor- 
hall. No further back than the 
beginning of this year he was 
living in a very poor way at 
Hoxton, where he entertained 
no visitors except an occasional 
broker and an extremely shabby 
man in possession. He was sold 
up there, in fact. At Hoxton he 
dipped under, and reappeared 
like a dab-chick in a- decent 
lodging at Kingsland. He is as- 
sociated in some unrighteous way 
with a lawyer named Bance. He 
pays cash for everything; but 
will give credit to well-known 
firms, or to persons not well 
known who can furnish satisfac- 
tory references (he refused to do 
business with me). I have been 
unable to find out anything more 
about him. I can’t ascertain who. 
is behind him, neither do I think 
I shall be able to ascertain.’ 

‘It’s the Scotch folk; it must 
be some of them; it can be nae 
ither, almost wept Mr. McCul- 
lagh. 

But Mr. Alfred Mostin re- 
mained resolutely silent ; he evi- 
dently did not intend to compro- 
mise his reputation for acuteness 
by even a wide conjecture. 
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Ir was the month of May in the 
Riviera. The orange-trees were 
white and sweet with flower, the 
rosy blossoms of the tall oleanders 
vied in beauty with the abun- 
dant roses trailing over every 
garden-wall, and the fireflies be- 
gan to flit about in the evening 
air, and the frogs croaked more 
joyfully than ever at the bottom 
of the deep wells. Already, even 


in breezy Cimiez, it was undeni- 
ably hot, and down in Nice all the 
Northern visitors began to com- 
plain of the heat, and to pack up, 
or think of packing up, for flight 
to cooler regions. 


But we, who must spend 
another winter in the South, and 
could not think of the long journey 
home, what should we do, when 
our friend and landlord (the 
charming old Italian baron, who 
had counted his dusters over so 
carefully when we laboured 
through the inventory together, 
five months before) claimed our 
winter sojourn for his summer resi- 
dence ? 

Vague ideas of a visit to the 
Engadine, and even to Switzer- 
land, occurred to us; but their 
distance from us, and the uncer- 
tainty as to comfort in any of 
their hotels, always prevented 
any decision in their favour being 
actually made. 

We were thus still vaguely 
wondering where we should pass 
our summer, when, one happy day, 
my husband returned from a visit 
to broiling Nice, with a discovery. 
In the diligence office had hung 
a card, offering a ‘cool summer 
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retreat’ and every comfort, wine 
and all included, for the small 
sum of 4s. 2d. a day for each 
person, in an hotel situated in the 
French Alps, 4500 feet above 
the sea, and only forty miles from 
Nice. Shady chestnut-woods and 
lovely scenery were said to sur- 
round this mountain-retreat. 
How tempting the idea of 
shade, and the thought of seeing 


“big trees, and hearing rushing 


streams again, were to a some- 
what home-sick heart can only 
be realised by those who have 


- dwelt for months among orange- 


and olive-trees and white dusty 
roads. 

We wrote at once to the owner 
of this hotel at Valdeblore (Vale 
of Flowers) in the mountains. 
Speedily we received an assurance 
that rooms would be ready for us 
and every attention shortly. At 
present, however, said the land- 
lord, he could not receive us, as 
he was just making great improve- 
ments in his house. It was 
pleasant to hear that this was 
the case, though we should have 
preferred that these ‘ improve- 
ments’ had been accomplished, 
not only just commenced. We 
wrote to say we would come 
to Valdeblore as soon as we could 
be received there. Then we had 
to consider what we should do 
meantime. 

When once we had begun to 
investigate the subject of the 
French Alps, we soon learnt that 
there was another mountain hotel 
at La Bolena, half-way to our 
Vale of Flowers. It was more 
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expensive than the hotel in the 
last-mentioned place, 7s. 6d. a 
day being demanded for each 
person’s board and lodging, and 
it was not so high above the sea. 
Still, it would be cooler than 
Cimiez, and we must go some- 
where. Therefore, one lovely 
morning in May, we started for 
our long drive up the mountains 
to ‘ La Bolena.’ 

Annette, our most faithful of 
little French servants, bade us a 
tearful adieu, beseeching me to 
take care of her ‘ petite reine’ (my 
baby) ; and our most unfaithful of 
Nicois lodgekeepers watched our 
departure (so Annette said after- 
wards), muttering a pious prayer 
that we might.be upset on the 
mountain-path ! We drove along 
an almost constantly ascending 
road for hours, every mile taking us 
into a wilder country, and further 
and further from civilisation ; but 
still the road itself was always 
perfect, as French high-roads in- 
variably are, and we went at 
a good pace consequently. At 
midday we halted before a wild- 
looking little inn, shut in by 
high barren hills all round. A 
rude repast was served us, and 
the horses were changed. Then 
on again along the perfect road, 
that led through still wilder, 
sterner scenery, where little but 
rocks and stones and a few 
prickly bushes were to be seen. 

At length, towards evening, the 
scenery began to change. Trees 
were larger and more Northern- 
like; green grass and flowers 
clustered round the banks of real 
broad streams. No sombre olives 
or sweet orange-trees or other 
Southern bush were now to be 
seen. The hills around us were 
no longer barren and forbidding ; 
and at every step more and more 
lovely grew the route. 

At last, as evening fell, our 
carriage stopped at the foot ofa 
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steep hill, one mass of chestnut- 
trees. ‘There above us is the 
Hétel de Bolena,’ said our driver. 
‘ There is no carriage-road further.’ 
I looked in dismay at the rugged 
path, up which for apparently an 
interminable distance we must 
climb. But there was no help 
for it. It seemed better to try 
and walk up than to wait below 
in the dusk, on the chance of 
there being mules that might be 
sent from the hotel to fetch us. 
Very thankful was I when that 
long ascent was over, and we en- 
tered the pleasant-looking hotel, 
that had been hidden all the time 
among the chestnut-trees. We 
were most cordially welcomed, 
and shown at once to the fresh, 
cool, exquisitely-clean rooms that 
were awaiting us, and porters 
were speedily sent down that 
steep hill to fetch the luggage we 
had left below in our driver's care. 

Very lovely were the views 
from our room-windows. Those 
on one side of the hotel looked 
over a real shady garden full of 
rose-covered arbours to a steep 
hill, crowned by the old pictur- 
esque Italian village of La Bolena, 
backed by Alpine ranges. On the 
other side of the hotel our view 
was still more exquisite. There 
the setting sun dyed with every 
timt of blue and purple range on 
range of distant Alps ; whilst just 
below, at the foot of the chestnut- 
wood, ran the broad river, beside 
which we had travelled all day, 
not now sluggish and turbid, as 
it was near Nice, but bright and 
restless, dashing its white foam 
over great boulders as it sped by 
its emerald-green banks. The air, 
too ; how clear and cool and fresh 
it felt after the hot close air of 
the Riviera in summer ! 

Each day we liked La Bolena 
better. Every arrangement (beds, 
meals, &c.) was excellent. Gradu- 
ally, too, a pleasant society formed 
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itself in this hotel. It consisted 
of foreigners of many nations, 
bat all so kindly and cordial, 
receiving each new-comer as a 
friend. There was no trace of 
English coldness. All made ex- 
peditions together to the lovely 
Alpine heights above, and sat and 
chatted together at night in the 
dusky garden among the fireflies, 
or played games in the saloon, 
whilst one or other sang,—all as 
if we were old acquaintances. 
On a Sunday morning the Roman 
Catholic members of our party 
toiled up the steep hill-side to 
the village of La Bolena to hear 
Mass in its chapel. The few Pro- 
testants assembled meanwhile in 
the hotel saloon, where a Pro- 
testant service was conducted by 
the pasteur to the French Pro- 
testant community at Cannes. He 
did this duty with all the simple 
impressive fervour that must have 
characterised his predecessors, the 
Huguenot clergy of old. He and 
his young wife had taken refuge 
from the Cannes summer heats 
at La Bolena, and were a most 
welcome addition to the society 
assembled there. They, and in- 
deed all our kind friends, com- 
bated our resolve to penetrate 
still further into the mountains. 
Foreigner-like, even the French 
members of the party knew no- 
thing of the Valdeblore, only a 
few miles away in their own 
native land. We were assured, 
however, by all that certainly 
utter uncivilisation awaited us in 
that unknown spot. They had 
no doubt that there would be, for 
instance, in the hotel only one 
bedroom, in which we and the 
landlord and all other guests would 
sleep together, &c. I confess to 
having been a little appalled by all 
these prophecies. Still, prompted 
partly by the need for economy, 
partly by English love of explora- 
tion, we held firmly to our resolve. 


After a few weeks had 
pleasantly by at La Bolena, we 
received a letter from the un- 
known Valdeblore, saying that 
the ‘ great improvements’ in the 
hotel there were finished, and 
everything was ready for our re- 
ception, One lovely afternoon 
we started on our journey thither: 
Our luggage was ingeniously 
strapped on to the backs of several 
strong mules, and we walked 
down the chestnut-woods to the 
carriage-road below, after a last 
fond adieu to the pasteur’s sweet 
wife, whom death, alas, claimed 
before we could meet again. Most 
of our kind fellow-guests accom- 
panied us to the high-road. They 
formed rather % representative 
‘party, consisting as they did of 
French, Germans, Swiss, Belgians, 
and Russians. We were mutually 
sorry to part, and many and 


-hearty were the ‘Bon voyages!’ 


and the hopes that we should soon 
have to return, which started us 
on our way to the unknown land 
over the mountains. 

The carriage-road soon ceased 
for good. At this spot we mounted 
the mules that awaited us there; 
the English nurse being much 
puzzled for a time with her saddle, 
which greatly resembled the chair- 
saddle used by very little English 
children in their donkey rides. 
This is the universal saddle for 
women in these parts. The road, 
though not practicable for car- 
riages, was a very tolerable one. 
It led by a gentle ascent through 
about five miles of picturesque 
country to the very Italian- 
looking town of La Madonna 
de San Martino. The French, 
who are now its possessors, 
more briefly call it St. Martin. 
It crowns the top of a rather 
steep hill, as do most of these 
so lately Italian towns. As we 
rode up the steep High-street it 
struck us that the streets of St. 
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Martin were as ill-paved, as wet 
with streams trickling over them, 
and its houses as dark and ancient- 
looking, and their diamond-paned 
windows as dingy, as those of any 
Southern town we had yet visited. 
When we emerged into the ‘ Place’ 
in which the hotel is situated, a 
very different appearance met our 
eyes. French enterprise and civi- 
lisation were here in sharp con- 
trast with the peaceful sleepy 
untidiness of Italy. Round the 
square stood well-built clean 
houses, with plate-glass windows, 
a large nuns’ school, and the hotel 
itself ; and modern-looking villas, 
built or building for prosperous 
Nicois citizens, were visible on 
the outskirts of the little town, 
nestling in shady nooks on the 
hillsides close by. The hotel was 
very clean and comfortable in all 
respects, though perhaps not a 
luxurious halting-place. 

We remained at St. Mariin a 
few days. My impressions of the 
place are not very favourable. It 
poured in heavy thunder-showers 
most of our stay, and for ever (so 
it seemed) the nuns and their 
pupils opposite practised funeral 
dirges in shrill monotonous voices. 
Also we greatly missed at first the 
pleasant friends we had forsaken ; 
all of which, perhaps, accounts for 
the unfavourable opinion I con- 
ceived of St. Martin. Certainly 
I found afterwards that several 
English families arrived here from 
Nice later, and spent, they said, 
a ‘delightful summer,’ fishing in 
the clear trout-streams and ex- 
ploring the beautiful mountains 
round. I, however, was not sorry 
when our train of mules stood 
again before the door, ready for 
our onward journey. This day 
our route was steeper and wilder 
than the one that had led us to 
St. Martin. It brought us at 
length into quite Alpine scenery, 
where park-like glades of grass— 
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so green and flower-enamelled— 
swept away under dark fir-trees. 

We stopped at a wayside inn 
during the day’s journey. I asked 
to rest a little ina bedroom. I 
followed the woman up-stairs, and 
was ushered into the very proto- 
type ofthat haunting prophecy of 
our friends at La Bolena. Yes, 
there it was: the long, long room, 
full of beds side by side, in which 
doubtless guests, servants, and 
landlord did all sleep! So our 
friends really had more reason 
for their threat than I had ever 
believed. The discovery was an 
alarming one. 

Towards evening we at length 
reached the high plateau 5000 
feet above the sea, at the furthest 
end of which, beneath still higher 
mountains, nestles the village of 
Valdeblore. We stopped almost 
at its entrance, at the door ofa 
very unpretending house, whose 
chief ornament consisted of a large 
balcony and the soft pink colour- 
ing of its walls. At the door 
stood the proprietor, M. Icard, 
who warmly welcomed us to this 
his ‘Hétel de Valdeblore. My 
heart sank rather as we went 
up the narrow wooden stairs ; 
but the rooms to which he con- 
ducted us, though small and sim- 
ply furnished, were very clean 
and fresh-looking, and the salle-d- 
manger to which we shortly de- 
scended surprised us by its taste- 
ful and almost pretentious appear- 
ance. M. Icard did not possess 
a prosperous brother at Nice for 
nothing. He knew how things 
should be to suit English tastes ; 
and the cooking, too, we soon 
found to be excellent, and the 
meals most abundant. Our im- 
pression that we had chosen our 
retreat wisely was strengthened 
when we went out on to the bal- 
cony I had noticed on arriving, 
and which proved to belohg to 
our sitting-room. There, just in 
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front, waved a field of Italian 
corn, among whose tall reeds 
hovered, as night fell, countless 
fireflies ; and beyond, dotted by 
large walnut and chestnut trees, 
stretched the plateau of Valde- 
blore, most richly and variously 
cultivated in every spot, so that it 
everywhere offered to view lines 
of varying shades and colours, and 
all around the plateau pressed the 
mountains one behind the other, 
in every tint of purple and blue. 
It was a far richer and more cheer- 
ful prospect than we had had from 
any spot we had yet visited in 
these now French (but so lately 
Italian) Alps. 

Here in this secluded most 
peaceful of villages we spent 
several months. No tourists ever 
came here. No English save our- 
selves had ever been seen in Val- 
deblore. The only other guests 
who halted at the hotel, at 
the most for a few nights, were 
Frenchmen, apparently of the 
small merchant or ‘traveller’ 
classes, or Italian small country 
propriétaires journeying from one 
village to another. 

Our landlord generally contrived 
to give these guests their meals 
separate from ours ; but when we 
did happen to dine together, no 
one could have been more well- 
mannered and courteous than they 
were. 

There are very few shops in 
Valdeblore. Two quaint dark 
grocery shops, and one for simple 
articles of attire, such as broad, 
coarse, peasant straw hats, quiet- 
coloured prints for dresses, and 
showy silk handkerchiefs to be 
worn over the shoulders or bound 
round the hair, are pretty well all 
Valdeblore can boast of, unless 
the house in which the shoemaker 
resides can be called a shop, where 
no shoes or boots, except such as 
are ordered, are to be seen. In 
Valdeblore no boots are bought 
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ready-made. There you not only 
choose the fashion of your boots, 
but you choose the leather of 
which they shall be made. I 
have seen rolls of untanned 
leather spread out before a 
thoughtful customer, who ex- 
amined each piece with care. 
The result is excellent, I can say 
from my own experience. What- 
ever any one may need beyond 
the simple necessities I have 
mentioned must be ordered from 
far-off Nice by the muleteers, 
Their weekly journeys to and from 
that distant spot were our only 
link with the outer world, and 
the only means by which letters 
even could go and come. 

As to the inhabitants of Valde- 
blore, it would be difficult fully 
to describe how simple, how un- 
sophisticated, how unspoilt by 
the world they are. Most till 
their own land themselves, and 
all are equal ; but in their simple 
courtesy and the quiet dignity 
and refinement of their manners 
they far surpass those of their 
own class in England. The 
faintest idea of making money out 
of the English strangers was quite 
foreign to their minds. They 
simply accepted our stay amongst 
them as a visit and an honour 
paid to each individually. There 
was no politeness any one of them 
would not have shown us in re- 
turn. The vineyards, full of de- 
licious grapes, were thrown open 
to us, with pressing invitations to 
pick and eat as we liked ; and on 
my husband one day attending a 
village féte, most numerous were 
the requests made to him from 
various groups picnicking on the 
grass that he would sit down with 
them and share with them their 
tomatoes, sausages, and excellent 
home-made wine. In every in- 
stance the same friendliness was 
shown us. 

There is a charm in the very 
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novelty of living in a place thus 
unknown to, and unspoilt by, 
the outer world, especially when 
the climate is as delightful and 
the scenery around as lovely as 
that of Valdeblore. Among its 
peaceful Alpine solitudes and sim- 
ple inhabitants it was difficult to 
believe that the brilliant little 
city of Nice—that second Paris 
for luxury and pleasure—was only 
forty miles away. One could 
fancy it must be in another world 
from ours among the Alps. 

At the further end of the vil- 
lage flows a rapid river over great 
boulders. It is swollen to a tor- 
rent in winter, but in summer it 
is easily crossed by big stepping- 
stones. Then the true ‘ Vale of 
Flowers, whence the town de- 
rives its name, lies before one, 
leading onwards to the higher 
mountain-peaks, and traversed all 
its length by a bright rivulet, 
across which many frail log-bridges 
are thrown. 

The valley is carpeted by the 
lovely grass of the Alps—-soft, 
close, and green, and gemmed 
with flowers, tempting one to 
stop and gather nosegays at every 
step. Walnut and apple trees 
also stand here and there on the 
grassy slopes. Later in the year, 
towards autumn, pale purple 
crocus blossomed in profusion in 
the long grass, and the apple- 
trees became laden with delicious 
fruit, of which all might eat 
as they chose. The trees appar- 
ently belonged to no one in par- 
ticular—apparently, but not really; 
for after diligent search we suc- 
ceeded in finding the owner of a 
certain apple-tree which particu- 
larly attracted us. We then pur- 
chased at a very moderate rate all 
the apples it bore, which apples 
were later duly delivered at our 
villa at Cimiez. 

Another charming short expe- 
dition from Valdeblore lay in the 
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opposite direction, and led to a 
wood of beautiful great chestnut- 
trees, carpeted also by the same 
soft, close, bright green Alpine 
grass that was so captivating in 
the Valley of Flowers. Innumer- 
able longer and pleasant expedi- 
tions can be made from Valde- 
blore by good walkers, and most 
lovely views can be easily obtained 
by them of range on range of 
mountain-tops and snowy peaks 
on ascending the heights over- 
looking Valdeblore. To cross the 
mountains into Italy on foot is 
also no difficult feat in this brac- 
ing air. 

The chamois-hunt, too, offers 
great charms to keen sportsmen. 
The native chamois-hunters follow 
the sport for profit, not pleasure, 
as venison is their common food, 
not a dainty with them; and 
they do their day’s work in a 
business-like manner, though most 
willing that an English amateur 
should accompany them for ‘sport’ 
alone. They start before dawn, 
so as to reach the high peaks the 
chamois love before the midday 
heat compels them to hide behind 
the rocks invisibly. Most excit- 
ing are such hunts, I was told. 
One moment the hunter crosses 
with difficulty perilous gullies in 
the mountain-side ; the next, pre- 
cipitous spots have to be as- 
cended ; another instant, and the 
often falacious cry of ‘ Chamois!’ 
makes all strain their eyes eagerly 
to the peaks above, where perhaps 
in reality the black point taken for 
a chamois is only a far-off keeper 
of the King of Italy. Then comes 
at last the grand finale—one or 
two chamois draw near, unsuspect- 
ing their hidden foe. 

The King of Italy’s keepers 
have strict orders to allow no en- 
croachments on the King’s hunt- 
ing-grounds. This surveillance 
over the limits of their sport has 
often led the inhabitants of the 
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French borderlands to engage in 
many a fight of a more or less 
fatal character with the Italian 
guards. At least, so my husband’s 
hunting companions assured him, 
as they looked vindictively at the 
distant Piedmontese. 

There was, of course, no Pro- 
testant church at Valdeblore. I 
think, however, that the most 
tigid of Protestants could not 
have objected to attending, as I 
did, the simple service in the 
little village chapel; where the 
very prayers, collect, and epistles 
of our own Prayer-book were so 
devoutly read by the good old 
village priest ; and where the re- 
sponses and psalms were sung as 
by one voice by the villagers, 
Italian enough by birth to sing 
with most tuneful voices. All 
appeared to know the whole ser- 
vice by heart, and any one by 
whom I sat was always ready to 
find the exact place for me when- 
ever I was a little lost in my 
Roman Catholic prayer-book. The 
good old priest did not often ven- 
ture ona sermon. When he did, he 
appeared decidedly embarrassed, 
and had t play with his pocket- 
handkerchief a good deal in search 
of ideas. As well as I could 
make out (as his sermons were 
spoken in patois), he principally 
confined himself to severe rebukes 
to his flock for not coming more 
regularly to church. 

At length autumn tints began 
to dye the brushwood on the hill- 
sides with the most brilliant hues, 
the river began to flow deeper and 


. return of summer days. 


more rapidly past ; and one day a 
tinkling of many cow-bells, and a 
visible excitement in the village, 
heralded the return of the cows 
from their summer pastures on the 
high Alps to their winter stalls. 
Past the hotel they came in a 
picturesque drove, each owner go- 
ing out to meet and welcome his 
cow or cows. 

All this was a sign that the 
time drew near when we must flee 
away before the deep snows came 
that close Valdeblore moresecurely 
than ever from the world all the 
winter long, and from the piercing 
cold that reigns here with the 
wolves till the glad spring festival 
comes round, when all the vil 
lagers go gaily out to welcome the 
So one 
early, and already almost frosty, 
morning in October we said a long 
and regretful adieu to Valdeblore 


_ and all its kind inhabitants, whom 


we had grown to regard as friends, 
and went down the mountain- 
paths homewards to Nice. 

I have thought that this short 
account of our experience might 
perhaps be of use and interest to 
others obliged, as we were, to pass 
two winters in the Riviera. They, 
also, may be glad to know that it 
is possible to avoid the great sum- 
mer heat of the South without un- 
dertaking the expense and fatigue 
of the long journey home to Eng- 
land. They, too, can take refuge 
in the little known, but charming 
and cool, French Alps not many 
miles distant from their winter 
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Asout the year 1750 there was a 
barber in Queen-street, Bristol, 
who drew customers from all sides 
between St. Peter’sand St. Philip’s. 
He was opposed in person to the 
conventional idea of a barber, be- 
ing well-built and strong, though 
chatty, merry, musical, and active 
as a squirrel. For the former 
matters, he need have been power- 
ful to deal with refractory and 
quarrelsome customers, privateers- 
men (which is ‘pirate’ writ po- 
litely), requiring main force to 
prevent them wrecking the little 
shop. He may have offended 
some of these rough gentry by a 
grip of the hand or the hardness 
of his fist, for he had no enemy in 
the good old town to be accused 
of his disappearance, which one 
day happened, and long remained 
a@ mystery. 

The truth to tell, he had been 
‘spirited away’ by a pressgang, 
and was shipped off to the Medi- 
terranean cruisers, Like every- 
body in Bristol, he had brushed 
elbows with sea-life, knew how 
to trim a sail, cast off a hawser, 
and pull an oar. Hence he was 
jokingly assured by officers, those 
who graciously permitted his re- 
monstrances at being in bondage, 
that he was cut out for an admiral. 
In support of this prospect they 
pointed to his commodore, Augus- 
tus Keppel, who flew the red 
pendant from this his flagship, 
the Centurion, a post-captain at 
four-and-twenty, and ruling a 
squadron almost before his ‘ fuzz’ 
would require Master John Dyer’s 
razors. ‘his example of rapid 


promotion did not console our 
impressed man, though he kept 
his ridiculed plaints to himself 
for the future. 

Dyer had an education of some 
importance for that era, and soon, 
from being a confidant of the 
men, became an adviser. Warmly 
looked up to as ‘the sea-lawyer,’ 
indispensable at a period of op- 
pression, he abused the trust by 
inciting all hands to a mutiny. 
So serious was it, that Commodore 
Keppel found himself suddenly 
confronted on his own deck by 
the three hundred and fifty men 
of his crew. 

Sword in hand, he demanded 
their return to their posts. 

‘Or I will put you to death 
with my own hand! Do you, 
sirs, want to take the command 
from me? he inquired} with a 
surprise at their bearing, natural 
in the son (even the second son) 
of an earl. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ answered one of the 
ringleaders, without hesitation. 

It was the barber. 

But his followers were far from 
possessing so much audacity under 
their superior’s indignant eye. 

‘Stand by me,’ said the latter 
to his officers. ‘And now you 
others pass to starboard that are 
loyal !’ 

All but Dyer and four or five 
more left their places and fell in 
under the flag. The unsubdued 
were overpowered and put in irons, 

‘I have written home, and 
have begged and prayed for my 
discharge,’ said John, as they se- 
cured him in the bilboes. ‘ Very 
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well, Scarborough warning, mas- 
ter’s mate! I shall take French 
leave.’ 

Indeed, before the trial, which 
did not stint the lashes for his 
comrades, Dyer ran away in the 
long-boat. Though well aware that 
the French and Spanish, as ene- 
mies of George IL, detested the 
Englishman, he turned his back 
on all Christendom, and navigated 
the boat to Tetuan. 

‘No one requires so much clean 
shaving as your Arab,’ reasoned 
he ; ‘and my skill in frizzling will 
just suit “the turbaned Turk who 
scorns the world, and struts about 
with his whiskers curled.” I 
shall go back to Bristol, maybe, 
with a sack of sequins !’ 

He had a little money, the col- 
lection of the mess, by way of 
compensation for their having de- 
serted his standard. He went 
straight to the chief priest, and 
was so rapidly converted into a 
Mussulman, that he doubted the 
moral somersault was effected. 
Thus fortified, he hastened to the 
capital, where he set up a barber's 
shop in the street of Bab-Azoum, 
and began ‘scraping acquaint- 
ances,’ literally, in the Bath where 
he let himself out as an assistant 
also. He rapidly became famous. 
No one could shave like him, that 
was patent; and he had the art of 
turning up a beard or moustaches 
so that the meekest man strode 
out of the shop looking fit to bat- 
tle with a horde. He also invent- 
ed some perfumes which over- 
powered ambergris and musk, and 
hence were highly esteemed. 
Then he prattled delightfully, 
could cure complaints with cele- 
rity, and, above all, could play the 
fiddle, sing, and dance. He soon 
had two pair of helping hands in 
his shop, so that he could reserve 
himself for the grandees of his 
ward, including the sergeants of 
the soldiery. As evening came 
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on he would plant himself by his 
shopdoor, while the gathering 
crowd obstructed the narrow and 
tortuous street, and tell tales fresh 
beyond dispute over the intermin- 
able and musty narrations of the 
native story-spinners. The nim- 
blest-tongued Neapolitan impro- 
visatore was eclipsed. There 
would be heard nothing but laugh- 
ter indoors and out ; and when he 
played the fiddle the negro boys 
and the very scavenger dogs would 
caper till the gravest tradesman, 
peeping out of his shadowy ba- 
zaar, and blessing the multitude 
which improved his business, 
would smile and praise the mirth- 
some neighbour. 

Muley Mahomet Effendi, Dey 
of Algiers, in the west representa- 
tive of the Grand Seignior, had 
swayed the sceptre some years 
without too much trouble. He 


was a ripe old man who knew 


pretty well how to govern such a 
people, and manage the janissa- 
ries. But the year 1751 was 
very good and very bad for the 
viceroy. All the tribes paid their 
tributes with the most exasperat- 
ing willingness; and there was 
positively no excuse for sending 
out the janissaries among them, 
upon those raids which afforded 
them exercise, diminished their 
numbers, and weighted them with 
booty. The soldiery were doomed 
to lounge in the shadow of the 
guardhouse, and smoke away the 
hours and Smyrna tobacco. This 
enforced idleness would soon be 
found intolerable, though it 
suited the barber, as keeping his 
patrons in town. The troopers 
accused the Dey of having for- 
gotten them. The executions of 
offenders presented no abiding 
solace; and the least inactive 
would not have gone round the 
corner to see his best friend be- 
headed. The spoils, too, of a 
score of Jews could not suffice for 
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an army of war-hawks ; and the ir- 
reverent barrack-room jokers 
mocked at a process which strip- 
ped a usurer to the bones, yet 
somehow left him enough to 
resume in a larger way of busi- 
ness, much as is the case with 
modern bankrupts made to dis- 
gorge. 

There were writings on the 
wall, literally, that another Dey 
might bring forth something 
more satisfactory. Combined 
with this state of things on land, 
the outlook to sea was cloudy. 
The Franks—English, French, or 
American (for that almost un- 
known country at a distance 
showed its teeth)—resented the 
taxes laid on their merchantmen, 
and called the corsairs pirates, 
and, what was worse for their 
necks, treated them as such. 
Since there has only been one 
Dey registered as having died in 
his bed, and five were appointed 
and slain between dawn and even- 
ing on an occasion fresh in Mu- 
ley’s memory, he was more than 
uneasy. 

‘I am the least happy man in 
my city,’ he lamented to himself. 

Which reflection, becoming 
monotonous by frequent repeti- 
tion, led him to the opposite 
branch of the proposition: Who 
might be the happiest? With that 
adventurous vein peculiar to po- 
tentates, and most valuably exem- 
plified in Haroun-al-Raschid, of 
story-telling fame, Muley skulked 
about the town in order to learn 
the worst in store for him. He 
was greatly vexed in his misery, 
but more at finding the street of 
Bab-Azoum choked up by a laugh- 
ing, jigging mob, agitated by the 
music of a voice and a violin in a 
trumpery barber-shop. 

‘It is the hallak (barber), Gio- 
vanno il Tintore, the happiest 
man in Algiers,’ was the answer 
to his inquiries. 
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He had the barber brought 
before him next morning, was en- 
livened by his answers, and estab- 
lished him as the court shaver and 
hairdresser. 

Dyer took the new office with- 
out a tremor, and was so gay him- 
self that he infected the sovereign. 
For a space the cloud was dis- 
pelled by the renegade’s chatter, 
his medicines, and his songs, in 
Mediterranean lingua, to English 
popular tunes, 

‘If I can only get my vultures 
out of the way !’ said the monarch, 
with a sigh like Prometheus. 

Unfortunately, though a couple 
of tribes were pointed out as being 
rebellious, the janissaries said their 
marching order was given only to 
get them out of the city, and they 
would be ‘ shot if they would go.’ 
It was no avail to argue with them 
that to be shot was what they 
were hired for. They refused ; 
and there he still was, surrounded 
by a pack of Cerberuses unpacifi- 
able with sops. 

Consequently the ruler, Muley 
only in name, resolved to abdicate 
while his head was on his shoul- 
ders, and summoned his bravos 
around him. He objected that 
his age was burdensome, coughed 
from down in his slippers, thanked 
them all with tears for their love 
and devotion, and alleged the 
cares of government for his desire 
to glide away into some holy 
refuge where he might prepare 
himself for the last. 

‘There is a quantity of brave 
warriors among you from which 
the choice of another Dey can be 
made. I give up my place and 
my palace to him beforehand.’ 

With that he vanished as if by 
magic, profiting by the general 
surprise to gallop off to the mosque 
on the heights of Bab-al-Oued, 
where is enshrined a marabout 
whose body, complete, is also pre- 
served in two other mosques by a 
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special miracle of Allah, whose 
prophet is Mahomet. 

When the guards had recovered 
from their surprise, they began to 
look around for the successor, and 
found as many candidates as 
electors. Each was ready to whip 
out his scimetar for his rights, and 
the debate would have ended in 
an Arabian representation of the 
Kilkenny cats, when the barber, 
unconscious of the abdication, 
came in with his basin, scissors, 
razors, and strop. At the view of 
this now important personage the 
outcry was that Heaven had sent 
him to cut the Gordian knot with 
his Sheffield blade, and decide on 
the 914th Dey. 

Dyer knew most of the troopers 


as boon companions, and took the - 


proceeding for a practical joke. So 
he gravely squatted down on the 
Bashaw’s ottoman, and assumed 


the position of King Solomon in . 


a print in the London and County 
Magazine, which he had framed 
and hung up in his Queen-street 
shop, never forgotten and ever 
regretted. 

* But one at a time, my valiant 
whiskerandos,’ he remarked, ‘ for 
this is too much like Dover Court 
—all speakers and no hearers! 
Let every gentleman come singly 
before me and decline his claims 
to the office. Then will I decide 
according to my wits and the light 
from above—which, he pur- 
sued, with that touch of irrever- 
ence delighted in by the vulgar, 
and alluding to the perfumed 
lamp, ‘ which even now requires a 
finger and thumb expert in snuff- 
ing. Light me a pipe, and clear 
the decks for action !’ 

The captains took this all serious- 
ly, and came to him one by one. 
He interrupted their self-eulogies, 
gaily challenged their pretensions, 
pointed out their defects, and set 
their rivals laughing. Not one 
could be accounted worthy of the 


post he held, still less of the Dey- 
shi 


p- 

* Will you hearken to my notion 
now ? asked he, in the same buf- 
foon’s strain. ‘You say Mas- 
ter Muley has abdicated, and the 
divan is a-begging. Well, give 
it to a beggar like me! I can 
read, write, shave, bleed, curl a 
beard, rhyme a rat to death, sing 
and fiddle, sail anything from a 
yawl to a frigate! Are any of 
you my peer? Why, I can cope 
with your strongest with cutlass 
against crooked sword, hurl a 
djerreed as far, and shoot off a 
blunderbuss on horseback with as 
much certainty to hit the side of 
a house. So whoop out, as if ye 
meant it, “ Long life to his hon- 
our the Dey Hallak ””’ 

He sprang upfrom the cushions, 
and was about to enter the inner 
room, where he imagined the 
monarch to be awaiting him for 
the gossip of the day and the 
shave, when all the courtiers and 
soldiers fell at his feet. 

‘Pekke / it is well ! they chorus- 
ed. ‘Thou art our lord and mas- 
ter, and we thy servants and 
slaves; speak, and be obeyed ; 
nod, and our necks are bowed to 
thy foot or thy bowstring ! 

‘ Halloo muttered the barber 
to himself; ‘though this is as 
good as a play so far, it may turn 
out unhandsomely for me, and the 
Big Bashaw will not reckon my 
personation a joke. Let me make 
haste to tell him my version of 
the adventure, or my feet may pay 
for my tongue.’ 

But, spite of all his struggles, 
they clothed him richly and set 
him on a brilliantly caparisoned 
horse, and, forming a train around 
him, led him through the town, 
roaring, 

‘ Down with your noses in the 
dust ; for he who comes by in all 
his glory is the Bashaw of Algiers, 
by the help of Allah to be honour- 
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ed and preserved for ever and 
ever!’ 

After rubbing his eyes to be 
sure it was no dream, the new 
monarch began to grow accustomed 
to the dignity. The Orientals have 
a pretty habit of accounting for 
everything as being ‘ written’ on 
the forehead of the active agent, 
and resign themselves at once so 
as to lose no time in useless delay. 

One good thing for the poten- 
tate, he had the Koran by heart, 
and pleased the priests to the core 
by his learning and devotion. 
His air was worthy the Padishah 
himself, as he returned to the 
palace from the mosque in quite 
a regal attitude. 

A Jew family was at the gates, 
waiting to be ransomed. It ap- 
peared that the father had ridden 
in at the city- portals without 
alighting, an act of sore disre- 
spect to the townsfolk in general, 
and their Dey in particular. The 
janissaries had offered the Jew 
his choice between paying five 
hundred douros, or being paid as 
many blows on the sole with the 
stick. The Dey shook his finger 
at the executioner. 

‘Don’t hurry, Hopkins,’ cried 
he ; ‘ we must punish these rogues 
more subtly. I have it. You 
were in haste to greet your family, 
were you, you aged rascal? Then 
next time they shall all be at the 
gate, little and great, to receive 
you, or woe to you all! Be off! 
Is it not written in the Book that 
“whoso pardons opens a door of 
heaven” ? 

The Hebrews crept away thank- 
fully ; but the soldiery grumbled 
in unison with the bastinadoist’s 
keynote. The next culprit was 
a baker, whose loaves were vilely 
slack-baked, and it was pleasantly 
proposed that he should be put 
into the oven. 

* Nay, nay, that would not im- 
prove this batch, and would spoil 
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the next, for those honest Mussul- 
mans who do not approve of the 
flavour of burnt baker. Put the 
loaves in the oven, and finish 
them, and let them be given to 
the poor.’ 

Again the janissaries grum- 
bled. 

‘Trice up those fellows to the 
posts and use the stick! If they 
resist, cut off their feet, so that 
they may never fear the bastinado 
again.’ 

But they did not resist. 

‘I am not going to stain my 
first day of reign with cruelty, to 
please any one. On the contrary, 
I shall be just, and you must 
obey and respect me.’ 

All was calm ; and his orders 
were cheerfully performed. 

By the babble of the town, 
which had always flowed freely 
to his shop, he knew everybody 
so well, that he dealt out justice 
admirably. The rumour of the 
faultless ruler who had succeeded 
him reached Muley Effendi in 
his refuge, and led him to fear 
that he ought not to have leta 
more popular prince rise to power. 
So he secretly called the basti- 
nadoed captains of the body- 
guard to him, and agreed with 
them to foment a revolution. 
They went to their comrades with 
the promise of money and the 
plunder of the twenty leading 
Jews. The legion acquainted the 
barber-ruler. 

‘God is great,’ said he, ‘and you 
are immeasurably mean. If you 
gave me the power only to serve 
out wrongs and misery, take back 
the ladle and set up another cook 
in the galley. I drop it, and will 
return to my shop, where my 
boys are knuckle-deep in busi- 
ness. Pick out another Dey, and 
hand over my bowl and razors. 
The Lord be praised—I beg your 
pardon—Bismillah ! it is a good 
ending.’ 
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He quitted the palace ; but the 
people of his street, then of his 
quarter, and lastly of the whole 
city, bore him back like a cork 
on a billow, and thundered at the 
gates. 

‘ Who are these cutthroats who 
close the doors on our lord? We 
will make mincemeat of the bul- 
lies if they deny you! We will 
have none other master but you !’ 

Meanwhile Muley had been 
brought ifito the palace by a back- 
stairs. He was terrified at the 
tempest opposed to him. But 
there was no collision; for the 
barber would not allow resistance, 
and gave himself up. He was 
dragged to the Dey’s feet. 

‘This is a charming way in 
which you would reign over your 
benefactor, you recreant !’ 

‘Well, a fair pawn never 
shamed his master,’ replied Dyer, 


shaking off the fellows at his 


elbows. 

* You shall pay with your life 
for your boldness and ingrati- 
tude.’ 

‘ Sidi,’ said the Englishman, ‘ I 
never asked to be set in your 
stead, allknow. What you flung 
at your feet, they picked up and 
put in my hands. Do yourwill; 
but you will want those hands 
and my pen soon, for the British 
squadron is at your harbour 
mouth.’ 

They led him into captivity ; 
but he sang all the way : 
‘Commodore Keppel, with his good de- 
Commanded the squadron, six sail of 


the line, 
To take Algiers—it must be done !’ 


In decided earnest the English 
fleet was in the offing. As if the 
barber had been a prophet, every- 
thing went offbadly. One of the 
guns of the fleet, fired in salute, 
had a shot in by mistake, which 
did a little damage to the palace. 
Then the red flag was interpreted 
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by the reinstated Muley as por- 
tending war ; and he was in no 
state for battle. He was forced to 
half release the barber, so familiar 
with these very vessels, for his 
counsel, and, thanks to it, baffled 
and delayed the envoy. Em- 
boldened, he went so far as to 
insult him; but Keppel was of 
the give-and-take school. 

The Dey reproached him for 
his smooth chin. 

‘ Had my master,’ was the reply, 
‘supposed wisdom was measured 
by the length of a beard, he would 
have sent your Deyship a he- 
goat.’ 

The infuriated sovereign, spite 
of Dyer’s signs to the contrary, 
bade the mutes advance with the 
bowstring. The British com- 
mander had landed with only a 
boat’s crew, and stood there 
alone. But he merely stepped to 
the window, and pointed to the 
fleet. 

‘You may put me to death,’ he 
said ; ‘ but yonder are enough of 
my countrymen to make my fu- 
neral pyre of your palace.’ 

The demand for damages, for 
capture of English ships and goods, 
was met by disputes. As Muley 
Mahomet Effendi frankly admit- 
ted, ‘ My yielding to you willcost me 
my head ; so the matter became 
entangled for months in corre- 
spondence. Keppel learnt that 
the monarch’s secretary was John 
Dyer, the man who had bearded 
him, and was furious to have him 
handed over to him. 

* But it is contrary to our laws 
to give up a convert,’ answered 
the Dey, though wearied at the 
importance of his secretary ; ‘ but 
come, as he has been a defiant 
rebel to me, and it is death on 
either side, I will take off his 
head.’ 

Keppel accepted this solution, 
and our barber was executed. 
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In one of those delightful essays 
with which Charles Kingsley was 
accustomed to lighten his more 
serious work, he remarks upon the 
happy facility with which our fore- 
fathers alowed themselves to be 
amused, the badness of the jokes 
which were wont to set the table 
in a roar, the feebleness of the 
puns, the practical character of 
most of the wit of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. But the ami- 
able author does not, as it might 
have been expected that he would, 
remark how long this simplicity 
of taste endured. As a matter of 
fact it is only within the lifetime 
of the present generation that the 
taste for intellectual and super- 
subtle recreation reached the great 
mass of the people. Our fathers 
delighted in the practical jokes 
of the elder Mathews and Theo- 
dore Hook, and thought Captain 
Marryat, with all his grossiéreté, 
the first of humorists. All that 
we have changed. Even the rol- 
licking fun of Pickwick is con- 
temned by the rising generation, 
and youthful shopmen and office- 
boys declare that the humour of 
* Boz’ is low. Nothing less re- 
fined than the society of the 
cathedral close will suit one set 
of readers, while another can be 
entertained only with the doings 
of the gorgeous guardsmen and 
romantic passions of the ‘upper 
ten thousand’ as painted by man- 
nish women. s in literature, so 
with other matters. The simple 
amusements which delighted our 
fathers have lost their atiractive- 
ness. ‘Cockney delights’ are no 
more. ‘Happy Hampstead’ is 
happy vo more, in the sénse of 


our boyhood, and the tea-gardens 
and bowling-greens have almost 
ceased to exist. The ‘lower 
middles,’ as the hero of Piccadilly 
describes the Philistines of his 
country, no longer revel in these 
simple pleasures. To them the 
legends of ‘tea and coffee nine- 
pence a head,’ and ‘ boiling water 
twopence,’ have practically no 
meaning. Bowls—pleasantest of 
summer - afternoon diversions— 
have been supplanted by croquet ; 
skittles are played no longer ; and 
‘the oaken pins, that standing in 
the sun did cast long shadows on 
the golden sward,’ have long ago 
been split up for firewood. 

The change must, of course, be 
put down to the march of intel- 
lect, and the higher culture, and 
the ‘gospel of intensity,’ and for 
it we are expected to be grate- 
ful. I, for one, however, confess 
that Iam not. To my unrefined 
imagination there was something 
much more pleasing in the sight 
of the working man or small 
tradesman taking his wife and 
children, on a summer afternoon, 
to some suburban tavern to have 
tea in the open air, than in be- 
holding a man of the same class 
perspiring under a banner in- 
scribed with ‘The Rights of | 
Labour,’ or marching in dreary 
procession from Clerkenwell 
Green to a ‘demonstration’ in 
Hyde Park: And if, after his 
modest meal, the working man 
of thirty years ago indulged in a 
modest pipe and glass of gin-and- 
water, while his children romped 
upon the grass-plots, and his wife 
gossipped with her neighbour, 
no great harm was done. The 
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pleasure may not have been very 
refined; but it was, at least, in- 
nocent, and the presence of the 
wife and children interposed a 
tolerably effective check upon 
gross language and intoxication. 
Any way, such a manner of spend- 
ing the few leisure hours of the 
week—and they were much fewer 
thirty years ago than to-day—was 
better than that which now ob- 
tains amongst the working classes : 
a morning in bed; dinner with a 
good deal of beer to it; an after- 
noon spent in lounging against a 
post, and reading the delectable 
intellectual pabulum provided 
by the police news and sporting 
papers. The votaries of progress 
will, of course, say that these are 
intellectual amusements, and as 
such far superior to the coarse 
animalism of our ancestors ; just 
as an oracle of certain, say ad- 
vanced, principles declared the 
other day that he would rather 
see people reading police news 
than not reading at all. re only 
answer that we can make is, of 
course, that it is sometimes as well 
to allow the intellect to lie fallow 
for a while. 

It will probably be said that 
the old-fashioned tea-gardens are 
extinct, and that the present 
amusements of the working man 
have been forced upon him by 
circumstances. In a great mea- 
sure it must be confessed that 
this is true. Hampstead and 
Highgate have still two or three 
taverns, where, on Sundays and 
holidays, a decent meal may be 
had at a moderate price ; and at 
Kew and Richmond and Green- 
wich there are still a few cottages 
where the old familiar sign is 
hung out, and where a sober meal 
may be had very cheaply. Bat 
the old places have been built 
over. Forty years ago, when 
* Boz’s’ friend, Miss Jemima I ving, 
made her first acquaintance with 
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the rapturous delights of the 
Eagle, the City-road was an al- 
most rural thoroughfare. Leay- 
ing behind him the solid respect- 
ability of Finsbury-square, be- 
loved of doctors and fragrant 
with wealth, the wayfarer passed 
the grounds of the Honourable 
Artillery Company, mysteriously 
shrouded from the gaze of the 
uninitiated; Bunhill Fields 
Cemetery, heaped high with the 
noble and ignoble of Dissent ; 
next Champion’s ancient Vinegar 
Works, and St. Luke’s Lunatic 
Asylum, then, as now, facing each 
other ; and then, at the corner of 
a lane leading through Shepherd 
and Shepherdess Fields, now 
covered with mean and shabby 
houses, he came upon the Eagle. 
The tavern remains a public-house 
of the ordinary type, and at the 
side is still a relic of the old 
garden where tea and shrimps, 


~ crusty loaves and pats of fresh 


butter, slices of ham of miracu- 
lous tenuity, with ‘just a little 
drop of something short to wind 
up with,’ were wont to be dis- 
cussed with so much relish. But 
the garden is the ghost of its for- 
mer self. Everything has been 
swallowed up by that Royal 
Grecian Theatre, which has taken 
the place of the saloon where, 
erewhile, Mr. Thomas Rouse was 
wont to preside in a private box, 
and in his genial way keep in 
order the sometimes unruly gods 
from behind his churchwanden. 
Rouse was wonderfully popular, 
and he deserved his popularity ; 
for he was a capital caterer, one of 
the best of masters, and, though a 
keen man of business, one of the 
most genial and hearty of men. 
He made his fortune at the Eagle ; 
at all events he ended his days in 
something like luxury, in a large 
and very comfortable house in the 
City-road, on the site of whith a 
hospital has since been built. 
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Nearly opposite the Eagle stood 
— tavern, which also boasted 
tea-garden, where the ‘cups 
that cheer, but not inebriate,’ 
might be indulged in beneath the 
shade ofa couple of fine old chest- 
nuts. The motto of that house 
should be ‘Ichabod,’ for, of a 
surety, its glory hath departed. 
The trees have been cut down, 
the flowers rooted up, and half 
the garden sliced away. Four 
green tables and half a dozen 
rickety forms are all that re- 
main to show where once stood 
a famous tea-garden. Higher up 
the steep ascent towards the 
breezy heights of Pentonville the 
tale is the same. In the days 
when four hundred coaches daily 
called at the Peacock Inn in 
‘Merry Islington,’ the Angel 


boasted a large and rather pretty 
garden, where fifty families or 
more could and did refresh them- 
selves in moderation at one time. 
The garden is gone, the arbours 


have been pulled down, the old 
tavern is an ordinary public- 
house, and a livery-stable occupies 
thespot hallowed by so many flirta- 
tions. At the top of Pentonville. 
hill the devouring hand, not of 
Time, but of modern improvement, 
has done a similiar work. The 
old Belvedere Tavern is a modern 
gin-palace. Its garden, bowling- 
green, arbours, and shady lawn 
are all built over, and the New- 
road has lost all trace of rurality 
with its change of name. The 
Euston-road is nearly as busy as 
Cheapside. Farther afield the 
case is the same. The White 
Conduit House, one of the last 
relics of the old London spas, 
was dismantled thirty years ago, 
and the site of its groves and 
arbours is covered with meagre 
streets of fifth-rate houses. All the 
old Islington taverns and tea-gar- 
dens, bowling-greens and skittle- 
alleys, have become mere second- 
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rate public-houses, where drink, 
and drink only, is the be-all and 
end-all of existence. The Queen’s 
Head, in the Upper-street, which 
disputed with the Queen’s Head 
in the Lower-street, the honour 
of having been the stopping-place 
of her sacred Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth, when she made her famous 
pilgrimage to Nonsuch House ; 
the Thatched House, erst famous 
for the number of inquests on the 
bodies of despairing lovers fished 
out of the adjacent New River 
(now ‘bricked o’er with mouldy 
travertine’); the Cock at High- 
bury ; Highbury Barn itself; the 
old Sluice House, where we were 
wont to catch threeinch roach 
and dace, Consule Planco ; Horn- 
sey Wood House, the grounds of 
which have become Finsbury Park ; 
the Swan at Clapton, with the 
noble elms in front ; the Plough 
at Tottenham, with its fishery in 
the Lea, and its ‘ good dry skittle- 
ground;’ the snug hostelry at 
Temp Mills ; the Cherry Garden 
at Rotherhithe, where cherries 
bloomed in multitudes within 
living memory ; the Red House 
at Battersea, where nobie lords 
shot pigeons, while the wife of 
the British working man drank 
tea, and the B.W.M. smoked his 
bird’s-eye and drank his cool 
tankard : all are gone, and, what 
is worse, they have left behind 
them absolutely nothing which 
takes their place. 

Of course the optimist will re- 
joice over the disappearance of the 
old tea-gardens, and will say that 
there were many things about 
them to which objection might 
be taken: that they were exceed- 
ingly vulgar places of resort ; that 
a great deal of drinking went on 
in them ; and that if the working 
man wants to go out for a day or 
for the afternoon, there are the 
Crystaland the Alexandra Palaces, 
with their shops and stalls and 
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improvingly intellectual enter- 
tainments of various sorts. The 
only answer is, that the old tea- 
gardens supplied a want which 
neither of these palaces professes 
to meet. In the first place, they 
were very cheap and very easy 
ofaccess. To get to them entailed 
no railway or omnibus fares, no 
long journey, no shilling for ad- 
mission. The frugally disposed 
took their tea and sugar and 
bread-and-butter with them, and 
for a modest two or three pence 
per head obtained the use of 
crockery and an unlimited supply 
of hot water. The most profligate 
could seldom spend more than a 
shilling over the tea; and we all 
know how the ladies in Pick- 
wick objected to Mr. Raddles’s 
order of tea for seven at the 
Spaniards, because ‘nothing could 
have been easier than for Tommy 
Bardell to have drunk out of any- 
body’s cup, or everybody’s, if that 
was all, when the waiter wasn’t 
looking.’ As to the drinking that 
went on at these places, it may at 
once be admitted that there was 
a certain amount ; but the quartern 
of gin or the pot of beer which 
the workman shared with his wife 
over his evening pipe was, after 
all, nothing very terrible, and 
perhaps, on the whole, compared 
not disadvantageously with the 
potations of those gentry who 
make the public resorts hideous 
on certain popular fete-days. 
The charge of vulgarity is much 
more serious, and to it, I fear, the 
tea-gardens of old must plead 
guilty. Itis assuredly very vul- 


gar to drink tea in a public-house 
garden at five o’clock in the after- 
noon ; to pick periwinkles with a 
pin, and eat them coram populo, 
and to smack one’s lips over such 
relishes as shrimps and water- 
eresses. It is desperately vulgar 
to smoke public-house shag or 
bird’s-eye in a long clay pipe 
while we play at skittles after tea. 
Still more atrocious is it to quench 
our thirst with vulgar beer. Much 
better and more seemly is it to 
dine at eight o’clock at a good 
club, and to smoke a good Cabana 
over a cup of coffee, and a nip of 
curacao or Chartreuse afterwards. 
Billiards are a much more refined 
game than skittles, and every one 
who knows what the inside of a 
London club-house is like can 
certify that the conversation over 
that game is generally infinitely 
more elevating and improving than 


_ the discourse which may be heard 


in a skittle-alley. But, un- 
fortunately, all these things are 
out of the reach of our friends 
of the ‘lower middles,’ and possi- 
bly they would hardly care for 
them were the case different. 
Brown and Jones and Smith, who 
have wrought their fifty or fifty- 
four hours in a hot factory be- 
tween Monday morning and 
Saturday noon, will probably 
care infinitely more for a long 
clay and a cool tankard on a sum- 
mer afternoon, than for all the 
kickshaws that any master cook 
could send up ; and for their sakes 
it is to be regretted that the hon- 
est old vulgar suburban tea-gar- 
dens have ceased to exist. 
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Tue term squarson is said to have 
been invented by Sydney Smith, 
and is like Humpty Dumpty, 
which, according to Mr. Lewis 
Carroll, is a ‘ portmanteau word.’ 
That is to say, ‘ squarson’ conveys 
and combines the two ideas of 
‘squire’ and ‘parson.’ That no 
distinctive appellation for the 
genus squarson was needed before 
the days of the witty Canon of 
St. Paul’s is, perhaps, an indirect 
testimony to the renewed activity 
of the Church during the present 
century, owing to which the 
popular notion of a parson or 
clergyman has become very differ- 
ent from what it was in the last 
century, when the distinction be- 
tween a squire and a parson was 
far less marked. And yet there 
must always have been squarsons 
of one kind or another. Given 
that the clergy were, on the whole, 
members of the upper classes— 
and indeed it is only of late years 
thata University degree has ceased 
to be almost indispensable—then, 
by the mere doctrine of chances, it 
would be certain that a consider- 
able sprinkling of them would, 
sooner or later, by the unexpected 
deaths of relations, become heads 
of families and owners of landed 
estates, and therefore squarsons. 
Often, no doubt, has it happened 
that the second or third son of a 
reigning squire has been brought 
up with a view to the big ‘family 
living,’ and after holding it for 
some time has seen his father and 
elder brother or brothers die in 
turn, and found himself a squire 
as well as parson. In these days 
there are generally at least half a 
dozen peers and some thirty 


baronets who are in Holy Orders; 
and, in the majority of these cases, 
when the ordination took place 
there was but a faint chance of 
succession to the titular dignity. 
Thus, at the time when one of 
our present clerical peers became 
a deacon, he had two. elder 
brothers between himself and the 
title, and each of these might 
have been expected to marry and 
have sons. Precisely the same 
may be said of another reverend 
and noble lord of the same rank 
in the peerage. And each of 
these noble squarsons is the 
possessor of vast estates. 

At any given period, then, we 
may presume, specimens of the 
squarson might have been found 
—if by the term we include all 
such squires as are in Holy Orders 
—whether they are actively em- 
ployed or not in the ministry of 
the Church. In the records of 
the Peerage and Baronetage we 
often meet with titled clergymen, 
some of whom appear to have 
held high rank im the Church as 
well as im social life. A Lord 
Crewe was Bishop of Durham; 
an Earl of Bristol was Bishop of 
Derry at the beginning of the 
present century ; and some twenty 
years later the Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry became Earl Corn- 
wallis by surviving his nephew, 
the second Marquis, who had left 
daughters only. In these two 
latter cases the secular rank was 
higher than the spiritual ; and, 
owing to the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, the same may 
be said concerning the present 
Bishop of Meath, who, though 
* Most Reverend,’ has no seat as 
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a Bishop in the House of Lords, 
but can sit and vote as Baron 
Plunket. The late Bishop of 
Bath and Wells was also a secular 
English baron, ing his 
brother, who had been Governor- 
General of India, in 1849. At 
that time he occupied the see of 
Sodor and Man, which is not re- 
presented in the House of Lords. 
Thus for several years he sat as a 
baron, not being admitted to the 
episcopal ‘bench’ until the first 
vacancy which occurred there after 
his translation to Bath and Wells. 

Not often has a decanal stall 
been filled by an English peer. 
The only instance in late years 
was at Exeter, where Dean Brod- 
rick succeeded in 1863 to the 
Irish viscounty of Midleton and 
the English barony of Brodrick. 
Four years later, being nearly 
seventy, he resigned the deanery 
and retired to his estate at Peper 
Harrow in Surrey, where, during 
the few remaining years of his 
life, as a very favourable specimen 
of a squarson, he would often read 
the Lessons in church. The fourth 
Viscount Montmorres, in the Irish 
peerage, father of the nobleman 
who was murdered, held two Irish 
deaneries in succession. 

The combination of ecclesiasti- 
cal with civil rank has not been 
very uncommon in Ireland, where 
bishops have sometimes accepted 
secular peerages. Charles Agar, 
for instance, a younger brother of 
the first Viscount Clifden, was 
one upon whom a shower of dig- 
nities fell of both kinds. From 
the deanery of Kilmore he was 
promoted, in 1768, when he was 
but thirty-two, to the see of 
Cloyne, and thence, eleven years 
later, to the archbishopric of 
Cashel. In 1795 he was created 
an Irish peer, as Baron Somerton, 
and became Viscount Somerton 
in 1800. In the following year 
his grace and lordship was made 
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Archbishop of Dublin and Pri- 
mate of Ireland. He was then 
sixty-five, and ought to have been 
contented. But it would seem 
he was not, for in 1806 he was 
advanced to the earldom of Nor- 
manton. He survived this accu- 
mulation of honours about three 
years. 

Another Irish peerage, the 
barony of Decies, was conferred 
upon the Archbishop of Tuam in 
1812; but this dignitary had been 
born an ‘Honourable,’ being the 
third son of Sir Marcus Beresford, 
who was created Viscount Tyrone 
in 1720, and Earl of Tyrone in 
1746. The Archbishop's eldest 
brother was the first Marquis of 
Waterford, whose second son, 


* Lord John George Beresford, was 


Archbishop of Armagh for about 
forty years, and, dying in 1862, 
was su ed by his cousin, 


- another Beresford, the present 


Primate of all Ireland. The 
Beresfords are an episcopal race, 
for besides the three archbishope 
just mentioned, there has been 
another bishop in the family, 
George Beresford, who occupied 
the see of Kilmore, and died in 
1841. He was the father of the 
present Primate Beresford, and 
nephew to the archbishop, Lord 
Decies. 

Among squarsons of former days 
one of the best known is Sir 
Jonathan Trelawny, Bart. He 
was the second son of the second 
baronet, and his elder brother 
was married, but died before his 
father, leaving no children, Sir 
Jonathan became Bishop of Bris- 
tol, and was one of the famous 
seven bishops who werecommitted 
to the Tower by James II. He 
afterwards was translated to 
Exeter, and finally, in 1707, to 
Winchester, and died in 1721. 
A curious story is told of him, 
which throws some light upon 
his view of the conflicting duties 
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and responsibilities of a squarson. 
One of his clergy in the diocese 
of Winchester was astonished one 
day to hear his bishop distinctly 
utter a profane oath. He took it 
upon himself to remonstrate with 
his lordship on such very un- 
episcopal language. But Sir Jona- 
than excused himself, averring 
that he had sworn profanely, not 
as a bishop, but as a baronet and 
country gentleman ! 

Great men in their day and 
among their own people were 
such squarsons, doubtless; but 
how few have left any lasting 
impression either upon Church or 
State! Their names are recorded 
in genealogical works, but in 
general there is little to relate of 
them. Who has ever heard of 
George, fourth Lord Willoughby 
de Broke? He was a canon of 
Windsor when he succeeded his 
father in 1711; and two years 
later he was installed Dean of 
Windsor. He occupied the dean- 
ery during the whole of the reign 
of George I., and died in 1728. 
The present baron is his lineal 
descendant. 

Of the fourth Lord Walsing- 
ham also we confess that we had 
never heard, until his name crop- 
ped up as the Archdeacon of Sur- 
rey, who died in 1839, and was 
succeeded by a really famous man, 
Samuel Wilberforce. The‘ Ven.’ 
peer may possibly have owed his 
ecclesiastical dignities—for he was 
also a prebendary of Winchester 
and rector of a fat living in that 
diocese as well as of another in 
Norfolk—to his marriage ; for his 
wife was a daughter of the Hon. 
Brownlow North, half-brother of 
the Premier Lord North (second 
Earl of Guildford), and Bishop of 
Winchester. This Bishop North 
was one who provided for his 
own family out of the ecclesiasti- 
cal resources at his command in 
a barefaced fashion which would 
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not be tolerated for a moment in 
these days; for besides providing 
for the son-in-law just mentioned, 
he appears to have conferred 
another prebend upon another 
son-in-law, a third upon his own 
son Charles, and the rich sine- 
cure Mastership of the Hospital 
of St. Cross, Winchester, upon 
his eldest son Francis, together 
with the important benefice of 
Alresford, which was afterwards 
held by Samuel Wilberforce. 

This Rev. Francis North be- 
came @ squarson, and as such ob- 
tained an unenviable notoriety. 
For in 1827 he became sixth Earl 
of Guildford (the three sons of 
the famoue Prime Minister having 
successively held the earldom and 
left no heirs male); and under 
that title he did not figure very 
creditably when the scandal of 
his sinecure, which he continued 
to hold, was made the subject of 
a public investigation. 

But though they may have 
made little noise in the world, 
some of these noble squarsons 
were, it may be hoped, useful men 
and good clergymen in their 
generation. There is a pleasing 
notice of one such in the pages 
of Collins. The Rev. Anthony 
Grey, rector of Burbache in 
Leicestershire, became, in 1639, 
by the death of a very distant 
kinsman, Earl of Kent. We read 
of him that ‘he preached con- 
stantly and kept an hospitable 
house for the poor, according to 
his estate ; and after his accession 
to the title of Earl of Kent, he 
did not, in the least degree, dis- 
dain the society of the clergy, 
neither did he abate in the con- 
stancy of his preaching so long as 
he was able to be led up into the 
pulpit. He was summoned as a 
peer to Parliament, but excused 
himself by reason of indisposition 
and age. Such was his humility 
and sanctity, that he was truly 
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reverenced by all who knew him.’ 
This Lord Kent, who died in 
1643, was the tenth earl; and the 
title died with his great-grand- 
son, the thirteenth earl, and first 
and only Duke of Kent, whose 
barony of Lucas, however, is still 
extant, being held by his descend- 
ant, Earl Cowper. 

For a reverend earl of a very 
different stamp we may refer to 
the first Earl Nelson, the elder 
brother of the hero of Trafalgar. 
He was q canon of Canterbury 
and a Doctor of Divinity; but 
his character, from what appears 
in Pettigrew’s Life of Nelson, 
was contemptible in the extreme, 
especially his conduct with regard 
to Lady Hamilton in prosperity 
and to the same unfortunate lady 
in adversity. Curious stories are 
still told of the exceeding arro- 
gance of this very unpleasant 
squarson, who died in 1835. He 
was succeeded in the earldom by 
his nephew, Mr. Bolton, the father 
of the present Earl Nelson, who, 
by the way, would make a much 
better clergyman than the first 
earl. 

There can be no doubt that 
when a parson becomes a squar- 
son of any kind, he must often 
feel a temptation to relinquish 
the work of the Church, unless 
he is strongly attached to that 
work. A friend of ours once ob- 
served : ‘ It is curious how often 
it happens when a parson has 
come in for a lot of money that 
his wife’s health necessitates his 
removing her to the Continent, or 
Cheltenham, or somewhere.’ But 
a number of squarsons are faith- 
ful to their work, and may be 
found at their posts, active and 
helpful in church and out of it. 
A small squarson—say a man 
with 800/. a year of his own, and 
an average ‘living,’ viz. something 
under 250/. a year—in a country 
parish, where there is nobody who 
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is even a good second to him in 
point of wealth, is sometimes a 
little despot, and has been known 
to be very arbitrary. Often he 
is a county magistrate ; and hav- 
ing his own way both in church 
and among his tenants, he is apt 
to think himself monarch of all 
he surveys. One eccentric squar- 
son of this kind held a living in 
a famous hunting country. His 
predecessor had been killed in the 
hunting-field, and he himself had 
broken a collar-bone in the’ good 
cause, In his old age Mr. Smith 
(to borrow a well-known name) 
was quite a clerical tyrant. His 
gardener’s son had been fighting 
some other young fellow at a 
‘public.’ ‘James,’ said Mr. Smith 
to the gardener, ‘I'll give you 
ten days. If that son of yours 
isn’t settled right out of the county 
by that time, U—’ In fact, as 
the lad’s poor mother observed, 
* It was as much as our livelihood 
was worth ; we had to pack him 
off immediate to another shire.’ 
On another occasion Mr. Smith 
was very angry with an old couple 
who would not remove out of 
their tumbledown habitation into 
a brand-new cottage which he 
had built for them. At last he 
discovered one morning that they 
had both gone to the market-town 
for the day. When they returned 
in the evening they found their 
old home of many years a mass 
of ruins, and all their goods and 
chattels removed by the squar- 
son’s orders to the new cottage, in 
which they were thenceforth 
forced to live. Whether they 
appreciated Mr. Smith’s liberality 
‘this deponent sayeth not.’ 

There are squarsons and squar- 
sons. It would be as absurd as 
incorrect to say they wore all like 
Mr. Smith as to say they were all 
totally unlike him. The demean- 
our of a clergyman towards his 
assistant-curate, if there be such 
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@ functionary in his parish, is a 
point in which the utmost variety 
is to be observed; and where the 
rector or vicar is a squarson, the 
curate may, or may not, have a 
bad time of it. Clerical scandals 
are, obviously, much to be avoid- 
ed, and when they do take place 
it is desirable that they should 
be hushed up; and it is more 
than probable that among those 
stories of clerical life which are 
not generally known, there are 
some on the subject of squarsonic 
tyranny over unfortunate curates 
which, if divulged, would astonish 
the world not a little and alarm 
all squarsondom. But there is 
good reason to believe that such 
things are now the very rare ex- 
ceptions, not the rule ; for curates 
are not so easy to be had in these 
days, and, when caught, are wont 
to be kept as long as possible— 
nay, itis not too much to say that 
in some instances they are the 
tyrants, while the much-enduring 
incumbents and congregations are 
their unfortunate victims. 

An incumbent of our acquaint- 
ance tells a curious story of his 
experience of squarsonic tyranny. 
Our friend (for whom we will 
borrow the name of Jones) was 
not long in Holy Orders, and had 
recently married, when he was 
obliged, for want of a suitable 
house, to look out for a new 
curacy, ‘where pupils might be 
taken ;’ for Jones’s name had ap- 
peared in both the old Triposes 
at Cambridge, and he had the 
gift of teaching. An advertise- 
ment in the Guardian led to a 
correspondence, which seemed 
highly satisfactory on both sides, 
with the rector of a country 
parish situated in a distant part of 
England. Everything was set- 
tled. The rector held out hopes 
of securing a pupil in the neigh- 
bourhood for Jones, and another 
pupil was to come to him there 
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after he had settled down. A 
house was to be part of Jones's 
stipend; and the rector recom- 
mended certain shops in the near- 
est town that Mr. and Mrs. Jones, 
when passing through on their 
way to the parish (where they 
were to stay at the rectory until 
their house was ready), might 
order furniture, &c. For in those 
unsophisticated days the railway 
did not come within eight miles 
of the place, 

Everything, therefore, sounded 
‘very nice,’ and the friends and 
relations of the young couple con- 
gratulated them upon their hap- 
py prospects. The day arrived, 
and the long journey was under- 
taken. The rector’s wagonette 
met the travellers at ‘the sta- 
tion, and took them on. When 
Jones saw the rectory he per- 
ceived that he had unwittingly 
‘caught, or been caught by, a 
squarson,’ and his heart misgave 
him. Everything about the house 
and in it bore unmistakable signs 
that the occupant was a man 
whose income was reckoned, not 
by hundreds, but by thousands, 
As to Mr. and Mrs. Y. (so to 
call them) and their family, it 
became clear at once that they 
were all worldly fashionable peo- 
ple, who ‘ went in’ for a good deal 
of travelling and London life, &c. 
All this was very different from 
what the simple-minded Joneses 
had expected, and they were far 
from comfortable. They deter- 
mined, however, to make the best 
of things ; and though it was in- 
timated to Mrs. Jones that she 
was ex to ‘take Miss Y.’s 
class in the Sunday-school’ when- 
ever that aristocratic young lady 
happened to be absent, and hints 
were given that, in general, Mrs. 
Jones was to do the work and 
the rector’s daughters to get the 
credit, yet the curate’s wife, 
a lady albeit of very high spirit, 
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agreed to these arrangements with 
as good a grace as she could, she 
and Jones, however, privately 
feeling considerable disgust at the 
whole situation. 

To all the rector’s arrangements 


about working the parish Jones 
agreed without murmuring, and 
on the Sunday, being the second 
day after their arrival, he took 
the lion’s share of the three ser- 
vices. Imagine his utter conster- 
nation when, soon after the last 
service, a manservant brought 
him a note from the rector, saying 
that he thought Jones and him- 
self would not suit each other, 
and, therefore, he must request 
Jones (and Mrs, Jones) to return 
to London early the next morn- 
ing! ‘If we had been caught 


stealing the spoons,’ said poor 
young Mrs. Jones, ‘he couldn’t 
have ordered us out of his house 
at shorter notice ! ; 

But there was evidently no 


help for it. It would have been 
of little use, eventually, if Jones 
had persuaded the tyrannical 
squarson to let him remain ; for, 
after such treatment, there could 
have been no pleasantness on 
either side. Had the Joneses 
been in their own house, or had 
there been a decent inn in the 
place where they could have 
stayed, they might possibly have 
made some show of resistance ; or 
if Jones had been at this time ac- 
tually ‘ licensed to the curacy’ by 
the bishop, six months’ notice 
would have been necessaty before 
the rector could have turned him 
out. But this powerful squarson 
had two advantages over the poor 
young clergyman whom he had 
enticed into his web. First, Jones 
was not yet ‘licensed,’ that cere- 
mony often taking place some 
time after residence begins; and 
secondly, Jones happened to be 
the guest of the other clergyman ; 
and when a man requests you to 
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leave his house early the next 
morning, you cannot very well 
refuse to go, even if, like poor 
Jones, you have no house of your 
own, and no friends within a 
hundred miles. 

So the unhappy Joneses had to 
depart suddenly from the curacy 
which everybody had thought so 
promising. Telegrams had to be 
sent to friends to ask to be taken 
in for a few days pending new 
arrangements, also to business 
people, among them to the ware- 
housemen who were on the point 
of sending down the furniture. 

Of course Jones had no diffi- 
culty in procuring another curacy, 
and, in fact, he probably did bet- 
ter than he would have done in 
the remote country parish, for, 
in a few years, he rose to a very 
good position in the scholastic 
world. But none the less did he 
and his friends resent privately 
the cruelty to which he had been 
a victim ; and a near relation of 
his, a gentleman learned in the 
law, gave the rector a considerable 
amount of trouble, by proving to 
him the exceeding meanness of 
his conduct towards a helpless 
young couple in his power, and 
by endeavouring to extract from 
him a suitable apology. As to 
pecuniary compensation, Jones 
had received none whatever ; but 
in the course of the correspond- 
ence which ensued, the squarson 
offered ten pounds, which Jones, 
of course, refused. The lawyer, 
not content with giving the rector 
his own opinion, procured also 
that of an eminent friend of his, 
the Attorney-General of that day 
(afterwards raised to the peerage), 
in which it was plainly stated 
that the rector’s conduct had been 
‘most unhandsome,’ and that if 
Jones had prosecuted him a jury 
would have condemned the rector 
to pay bim at least half a year’s 
stipend. 
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* However, the imperturbable 
squarson, strong in the power of 
his riches, and probably knowing 
that Jones was not likely to prose- 
cute him—for a curate who prose- 
cutes a rector makes himself a 
marked and suspected man—took 
very little notice of the proceed- 
ings of Jones’s friends, offered no 
apology and no compensation ; 
and in a few months the subject 
dropped. All this happened many 
years ago, and Jones is now a gray- 
haired vicar, who can afford to 
laugh over the reminiscence of his 
early days, when he came into 
contact with a squarson of the 
worst type. 

Lord Houghton’s ideal bishop, 
—the courtly dignified lounger in 
country houses; a good judge of 
horses and of port-wine ; who held 
an ordination once a year, and 
confirmations only in large towns, 
and that but rarely; who had 
plenty of leisure, and could devote 
a large part of his life, if he were 
so disposed, to the ‘dative case 
in short, the ‘ Greek-play bishop,’ 
—is happily dead and buried, and 
by his side lies the ‘ fox-hunting 
parson.’ And the idle squarson, 
if not quite extinct, has not much 
life left in him. It is some years 
now since an old clergyman died 
—we forget his name, but Brown 
will do—of whom a story was 
told which even then seemed in- 
credible ; it would seem more so 
now. Mr. Brown had been in 
the army, and finding his occu- 
pation gone after Waterloo, gladly 
accepted an offer of a fat living 
down in Cornwall. ‘You needn’t 
reside, you know,’ his friend the 
patron said ; ‘ you can get a curate 
to do the work for eighty pounds 
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@ year or so, and you can live 
about town on the rest.’ There 
was a little difficulty about pro- 
curing ordination, but H.R.H. the 
Duke of York overcame that. He 
gave the candidate a note to take 
to the Bishop of Cork: ‘ Dear 
Cork,—Ordain Brown.— Yours, 
York.’ In a few days Mr. Brown 
presented himself before the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with a note: 
‘Dear York,—Brown’s ordained. 
—yYours, Cork.’ The thing was 
done. Brown went down to 
Cornwall, read himself in, and 
returned to London, He lived 
some fifty years more, and never 
visited his benefice again! When 
such thi were, we need not 
wonder that a Bishop of Llandaff 
could reside permanently on the 
banks of Windermere, never visit- 
ing his diocese. But happily the 
absentee is an impossibility in 
these better days, and the mere 
sporting parson is a rara avis. 
The squarson exists, and, as we 
have said, always will exist. By 
his large-hearted liberality to 
church and poor he contributes in 
no small degree to the well-earned 
popularity of the Church in country 
districts ; and, in truth, it may be 
said that the immense prestige 
which the Church really enjoys is 
due not merely to the high cha- 
racter and education of its minis- 
ters, but also to their social posi- 
tion, the vast majority of them 
being unmistakably gentlemen, 
and 4 large proportion of them, if 
not actually squarsons, yet pos- 
sessing private means, without 
which, indeed, they could not 
afford to live on the very small 
endowments which are ironically 
called ‘ livings.’ 








